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THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
| ORD SALISBURY’S decision to form an tong 
4 


tration has satisfied at once the demands 
patriotism and common sense. Other tactics might i 
heen adopted, and from the tactical standpoint they 
might have been equally successful. He might have 
imitated Mr. Disraeli’s procedure in 1873 and left the 
late Government to stew in its Anti-Parnellite juice. 
Still the excuse then advanced, that the Opposition had 
no material policy to present to the country, would not 
have availed this week. Mr. Disraeli had not finished 
the education of his party ; whereas the Unionist alli- 
ance has learnt the lessons alike of prosperity and 
The situation, besides, was too serious for 
‘The country had to be rescued from 


adversity. 
political finesse. 
the Rosebery Ministry, and Lord Salisbury has in- 
cidentally done a kindness to that personification of all 
the ineptitudes by saving it from itself. 
sultation of its own dignity would have dictated a 
dissolution to the outgoing Cabinet. Unfortunat 

had very little dignity to consult, and prefer 
stampede across the floor of the House to the dig» 
closing of the doors. Lord Salisbury, therefo 
compelled, either to adopt a course that woul 

borne the appearance of malingering, or to try gover 
ment with a minority once more. His sagacity 

no means discounted by the circumstance tha! 0 
specific promise of help in passing. the Estimates 
has been extracted from Lord Rosebery. Since tn: 
evicted Ministers could not improve upon the shabby 
precedent of 1885, so much the worse for them. 

if they obey their Daily News and press for explani ious 
on cordite and the intentions of the Government, there 
is no reason why they should not be satisfied abou! cor- 
dite. ‘The main point is whether they have suffcicnt 
hold on their followers to prevent the obstruction of 
the Estimates and sham votes of censure. In any case, 
however, as Mr. Balfour intimated pretty plainly at 


The due con- 


Registered as a Newspaper 


Manchester, Lord Salisbury can always resign, and so 
convict them of the most flagrant faction. ‘They must 
expect a decisive defeat at the polls, and any further 
misdeeds will convert that defeat into a capitulation. 

‘The ease with which Lord Salisbury is forming his 
Ministry must be very disappointing to the Radical 
malignants. It forms an instructive contrast to Mr. 
Gladstone’s difficulties in 1892, notably with Lord 
Rosebery and ihe Foreign Office. Not only is the 
Government being arranged with extraordinary smooth- 
ness, considering that it is composed of two formerly 
distinct parties, but the appointments themselves are 
quite the best conceivable. Even with Lord Salisbury’s 
general supervision, no other Foreign Secretary would 
have been nearly so acceptable. He must have been 
deficient in experience, and Lord Kimberley stands for 
a warning against putting the unskilled in such a 
responsible position. ‘The Duke of Devonshire will 
tind scope in the Presidency of the Council for that 
departmental energy which marked his former adminis- 
tration of the War Office. As former chairman of the 
Hartington Commission he is the very man for the 
more important function of director of. the Council of 
National and Imperial Defence. In fact no happier 
selection could have been made, and the combination of 
offices in his person amounts to genius, no matter by 
whom it was suggested. The virtues of Mr. Balfour 
require no comment from us. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
however, has merits as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which more than one Unionist journal appears to have 
ignored. He may or may not have succeeded Sir 
William Harcourt asa compromise on other honourable 

os. But he has also a thorough knowledge 
veulture, and will, therefore, keep an eye 
ssities. His caution guarantees that no 

if Old Age Pensions for example—will be 

‘ea unless they are financially sound. Mr. 
in’s strenuousness will redeem the Colonial 
the just accusation that it has been dilatory 
rs that require to be treated with prompti- 

bud aeed not go through the list of appointments 
that a ther actually announced or confidently ex- 
yecied. \o Ministry is absolutely ideal; Mr. Chaplin, 
example, will make an excellent President of the 
Jocea! Government Board, but his real place was the 
Ko ' Agriculture. At least its worst enemy cannot 

ny E the Government is strong; that it can form a 

oie) ‘ia act upon it. 

‘The tume for policy-working, however, has not yet 
arrived. ‘Qur policy,’ say Mr. Balfour and his chief, 
‘is expressed in the simple word Dissolution.” The 
Crovernment exists, for the present, to transact what is, 
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or should be, busipess of the most prosaic formality. 
It must pass its predecessor's Estimates ; it should, we 
consider, take the country into its confidence about the 
powder-supply, and then hasten on the elections at 
Flying Dutchman speed. But to suppose it will con- 
descend to enlighten the Opposition as to all and every 
item of its intentions is really a trifle childish. ‘The 
Anti-Parnellites are anxious to know about land legisla- 
tion for Ireland. A detailed disclosure on that head, how- 
ever, might easily entrap the Chief Secretary into a set 
debate, and he may be trusted to refrain from all except 
the most guarded assurances. The reception of Mr. 
John Morley’s Bill should convince even Mr. Dillon 
that the Unionists are not unfavourable to the amend- 
ment of the Land Act in principle, and with that 
knowledge they must remain content. ‘They will also 
do well to bear in mind that a Statute exists called the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, which can be enforced should 
the autumn in Irish 
autumns. Otherwise the Government will decline to help 
Mr. McCarthy across the Redmondite bog by explaining 
the precise value that it sets upon land purchase or upon 
the shortening of the statutory term. Similarly, we are 
not going to play the game of the English Radicals for 
them by dragging about the floor of the House our 
alternative to the Newcastle Programme. ‘They must 
allay their curiosity with Mr. Chamberlain’s under- 
taking that constitutional change will be avoided and 
constructive social reform forwarded. A party which 
has deliberately run away from its legislative duties 
has no right to catechise its opponents while they are 
employed in performing those duties. We almost feel 
inclined to add that a party which can allow its official 
organisation to assert that the late Government has 
accomplished ‘an unequalled record of Radical reform ° 
has no right to be treated with even the most perfunctory 
forms of respect. 


Ireland resemble some other 


THE CONSISTENCY OF THE LATE 
MINISTRY 


7 FE have given up our fathers’ custom of recom- 
mending our own remarks by a quotation 
from the classics. If, however, it may be revived for 
the benefit of the politicians who formed a Cabinet 
down to last Saturday no better motto can, we suggest, 
be found than the lines which mark the end of that 
Tigellinus, who, alone in a generation of men who 
knew how to die, disgraced even his life by his 
tardy and ignoble departure. Nothing, to be sure, 
could be more consistent with the life of 'Tigellinus ; 
and the same praise, if such it is, may be given 
to the Cabinet which was Mr. Gladstone’s. It adds 
a finishing touch that the suprema — necessitatis 
nuntius came from Mr. Gladstone, and that it was 
not till after receiving notice to quit from him that 
the Ministry, among the attentions of its items, 
unwillingly submitted its throat to the inevitable 
razor. 

Men of spirit would long ago have seen that the last 
need had come, and would have retired of their own act 
in time and with some dignity. But then men of spirit 
would never have been in the position of these poli- 
ticians, and therefore nothing was more consistent with 
their life than the leaving of it. When the history of 
the Separatist Cabinet is surveyed as a whole, it appears 
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of a piece all through. The way for it was prepared by 
six years of suppressions of the true and suggestions 
of the false. Its policy, built up little by little, con- 
sisted of one reality, concealed by a laborious disguise 
of pretence. ‘The reality was that determination to 
reverse his earlier defeat by carrying Home Rule 
for Ireland, which was the ruling passion of Mr, 
Gladstone. ‘The pretence was that Newcastle pro- 
gramme by which he and his colleagues strove 
to conceal Home Rule from the voters of Great Britain, 
in hopes that they might smuggle it through, and them- 
selves into office about it. An insufficient and dis- 
cordant majority of forty was the result. The last 
Gladstone Cabinet came into office with the knowledge 
that it could not keep its promises. Yet it hoped that 
the legerdemain which had won such majority as it had, 
might be used to make a better. So it began the three 
years of sham which have just ended. ‘The Home Rule 
Bill was kept back to the last possible moment, and 
the way prepared for it by profuse use of the manceuvres 
of the Opposition period. ‘Though there cannot have 
been a-small item on the Ministerial side who did not 
know that the Bill was enough for a session, a parade 
was made of introducing others—not that they might 
be made law, but that they might hang up as 
the reward to be given to those sections of the 
majority which had toj wait the convenience of the 
Irish. ‘The thing itself was brought in as a sham, a 
so-called great measure which might be hacked and 
recast in Committee to suit all tastes. It was not till 
the last minute, and after repeated changes, that the 
obedient items knew what they were to vote for 
in regard to the vitally important clauses which 
settled the representation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament. After that exhibition of complete want 
of principle, the Bill, in which no mortal man 
any longer believed, was gagged through the Com- 
mons, and sent to the fate which the supporters of 
the Ministry both knew and hoped it would meet in 
the Lords. ‘The successive stages of the Ministry's 
history were worthy of its beginning. Virst there was 
abject flight from a conflict with the Lords. Then the 
shedding of Mr. Gladstone, and then and ever since, the 
attempt, no less foolish than ignoble, to win by a repeti- 
tion of trickeries which had already failed, had already 
been detected, and had become objects of laughter. 
The history of the settlement of Mr. Gladstone's succes- 
sion is enough to throw ridicule of the most enduring 
kind on the jarring coalition which arranged it. Who 
has forgotten how one portion of the majority scolded 
at the snobbery of seeking a leader in the Lords, and 
another clung to the Lord out of the excess of its 
distrust of the only available commoner? And what a 
history it has been since—the predominant partner, and 
the panic-stricken effort to disavow him, the attempt to 
toady the trade unions, and the discovery that a large 
section of the working class—a section strong to win 
elections—had been frightened and had acted in its 
own defence at Hereford, the farcical Leeds Con- 
vention which sounded the horn against the Lords, 


and then found it had no 


sword to draw—the 


show of Imperialist sentiment, and the reality of 
Gladstonian weakness in Siam, in Africa, in the Far 
Kast—the Local Veto Bill which was to attach the 
‘Temperance vote for ever, and has been found so 
dangerous that it has been hustled into the background 
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—the Scotch Fishery Bill, which sent all Scotland run- 
ning for protection to the Lords—the threats against 
the Church of Scotland for the noble reason that it did 
not act as electioneering agent to the Separatists, which 
threats lost Linlithgowshire and will help to lose more— 
all this and twice as much has followed. For two years 
we have watched a body of nervous, excited men cling- 
ing to office, not to put their principles into practice, 
but merely to keep in for the present and to prepare to 
keep for the future their places and their seats. 

The Liberal and Democratic historian is fond of 
insisting on the ignominy of those King’s Servants who 
clung to their offices in spite of insults and through 
unworthy compliances. But did ever ‘Turkish Grand 
Vizier, Chief of the Kunuchs, Chamberlain at a 
trumpery German court, or French parvenu endeavour- 
ing to rise by holding to the petticoat of the prevailing 
improper female, stoop lower than the members of that 
Cabinet which Mr. Gladstone formed, which tried to 
live without him, and to which he administered the last 
kick the day before yesterday? M. Flagorneur de la 
Flagornerie can flourish under democratic institutions, 
and though his formulas change he remains the same. 
The history of the late Ministry is on record to prove 
it. Let us hope that it will also ” ‘serve as a warning 
against a repetition of the’same thing. For three years 
the country has been governed on no definite principle 
at home or abroad, unless the name may be applied to 
a fixed determination to keep in by means of every sort 
of incompatible expediency, and to curry favour by 
exciting the hostility of class against class. One such 
experience is enough for a generation. 


THE ELECTIONS, AND MUNICIPAL 
SOCIALISM 


ONDONERS have a double interest in the forth- 
coming elections. After long experience of what 

a League-ridden Gladstonian Parliament makes of 
Imperial affairs, they have now to say whether they will 
have another such Parliament similarly jockey'd. At 
the same time, Londoners may choose whether, respond- 
ing to the invitation of the Daily Chronicle, they will 
strengthen the Socialist-Radical party in the County 
Council by sending allies of that party to the House of 
Commons, or vote for some restraint on the piling up 
of debt and the grinding out of taxation for dubious 
As to the first of the voter's privileges, 
‘The Gladstonian record is com- 


purposes, 
nothing need be said. 
plete; the sum of its doings, mis-doings, no-doings, is 
ruled off and totted up; and if in face of the account 
any man would like a repetition of that style of business, 
all that can be said is, he that is Radical let him be 
Radical still. But as to the other privilege, instruction 
in the better use of it may be gathered every Wednes- 
day up to the time of the elections, by studying the 
reports of the London County Council meetings in any 
newspaper except the Chronicle ; where the debates of 
the Council are done by a new-style artist of the kind 
which is known in the profession, we believe, as a Dis- 
tortionist Comique. 

When properly reported these debates are very in- 
forming just now, and even amusing. This week, the 
intensely democratic Deputy-Chairman, despairing at 
the delay there is in getting into the liveries of the 
‘effete old cor poration,” malted that the Council’s 
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messengers should wear silver badges and chains, after 
the feudal manner. The Council’s dignity, he said, 

required it, and Mr. Dickinson’s impatience could not 
wait. Next week there is or is not to be an explanation 
of the extraordinary discovery that the London County 
Council, scourge of bad landlords and w eepster in chief 
over the housing of the poor, has itself been taking rent 
for years for the most horribly neglected and loathsome 
tenement that has ever been heard of in London yet, 

Half a crown a week ; gentleman with black bag called 
regularly for the money. No doubt the shocking story 
(poor woman died amidst the filth and infection of the 
place) will be cleared up all right enough; but what 
fits of indignation we should have witnessed in certain 
newspapers by this time had the allegation of neglect 
lain against a duke ! 

The housing of the poor—this and the great question 
of buying up the water-companies are the prevailing 
excitements of the Council, and both should have 
particular attention at the present moment. It is 
coming out that the old high-trumpeting Progressive 
Councils, which the New Radicalism still hopes to restore 
made a terrible mess of their housing-of-the-poor enter- 
prises, leaving a pretty legacy of embarrassment to their 
successors, as well as a dead loss to the ratepayers. It 
seems that the Council has ground upon its hands which 
it cannot build upon except with the certainty of 
making matters worse, and which it cannot dispose of 
for others to build on. Sale has been tried in vain. 
‘No purchasers were found, and under the new health 
and building regulations the land is less likely to sell 
than ever. In these circumstances, it is suggested that 
‘the Council might still continue to build on bad sites 
which will involve exceptional cost,’ because the loss by 
that distinctly Progressive style of business may be 
compensated, perhaps, by higher rents got from the 
poor who lodge in other L.C.C . buildings. But ask the 
chairman of the Housing Committee himself, and he 
will say (as he has said), ‘The proper course of business 
men should be followed with regard to these sites: they 
should be written off as valueless.” All very well, but 
on some of them at least the Council is bound by Act 
of Parliament to build ; in other words, to rehouse the 
poor who were cleared off those sites, with no resource 
but to crowd together yet more closely wherever they 
could find shelter. 

However, with all this, and while the Council is 
avowedly at its wits’ end to raise fresh supplies of 
taxation, we must needs go into the grand water specu- 
lation. Of course there is no objection to that if it 
can be done judiciously. This, however, the majority 
in the Council condemns as too mean a view of the 
matter. What we are to look to is the grandeur of the 
scheme. What we are not to look to is the cost of it, 
as compared with other means of securing a better and 
cheaper supply without speculative risk. Although the 
calculation is that the purchase-scheme will add four- 
pence in the pound to the ratepayer’s burden for the 
rest of his natural life, he must not mind that; nor 
even ask whether the addition might not come to five- 
pence in the pound—fivepence or even more. No 
question is to be asked about cost. ‘That matter was 
decided in the Council on Monday by a vote of 63 to 52. 
Since that statement does undoubtedly wear a look of 
exaggeration, let us see how the case stands after 
Monday’s vote, The Council wanted to buy out the 
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water companies. It could not buy them out to its own 
satisfaction by private bargain, and therefore, being 
passionately fond of litigation, and having plenty of 
money to play ducks and drakes with, the Council 
promoted eight compulsory purchase Bills against the 
eight companies. By these Bills the price was of course 
to be fixed by arbitration ; but in order that the com- 
panies might be treated as Capital should ever be by 
Municipal Socialism, the arbitration-clause in each Bill 
was so drawn as to oblige the arbitrators to leave out 
of account a variety of matters favourable to those who 
were compelled to sell. By that means, of course, 
the companies’ property would have been got at 
an extremely cheap rate had the scheme prospered. 
But the House of Commons Committee appointed to 
deal with the Council’s Water Bills could not consent 
to this limiting of the arbitrators’ calculations of value. 
Accordingly, the Council has had to submit an ‘ alterna- 
tive’ arbitration-clause, in which it is allowed that the 
arbitrators ‘ should have regard to all the circumstances 
of the case, and ‘should hear and consider all matters, 
whether past, present, or future, laid before them. 
That (disengaged from some other matter artfully intro- 
duced by the Council, and promptly ‘ spotted” by the 
House of Commons Committee) is much more like 
justice. But what result does it entail? ‘The price 
which the Council hoped to get the property for under 
arbitrary and unfair valuation was one thing. What 
will have to be paid when the arbitrator takes all con- 
siderations fairly into account is another thing. There- 
fore the question was raised on Monday whether the 
Financial Committee of the Council had not better 
reckon how many millions more the ratepayers will 
have to pay now, before going farther with a mass of 
costly litigation. It seems a reasonable and business- 
like proposal enough, but the majority on the Council 
would not hear of it. ‘To use the language of the 
Chronicle’s Distortionist Comique, the Council could not 
allow its Finance Committee to ‘investigate the whole 
conundrum, and prophesy what the result would be. 
The Council ‘ goes it blind.’ 

Are we right in saying that the proceedings of this 
precious body are particularly well worth watching 
just now, when the question is whether its false majority 
shall be strengthened by the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of London or not # 


THE COLONIAL CALAMITIES OF FRANCE 
\ PROFESSIONAL humorist in search of material 


for a volume might do worse than compile a 
comic history of French colonisation under the Third 
Republic. ‘The facts he would deal with are in them- 
selves so curious that he would not have to draw upon 
his wit to any exhausting extent. At the same time 
the narrative has its serious as well as its grotesque side. 
It is as grave a matter for a nation to direct its energy 
into a wrong channel as for a man to mistake his voca- 
tion. ‘The time cannot be far distant when France wil] 
be compelled by sheer stress of circumstances to recon- 
sider the entire question of her colonial policy. Once 
already the present Chamber has taken this task in 
hand. ‘The remedy it resorted to for a monstrous 
muddle was the creation of a Minister of the 
Colonies. Confusion twice confounded has been 
the result. The situation was bad. indeed desperately 
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bad when M. Chautemps was deposited—the word is the 
fittest we can find—in the Pavillon de Flore by the 
storm that swept away the Dupuy Cabinet. That 
matters have since grown worse is only due in part to 
the stupendous incapacity of the Minister who quite 
recently was proved guilty of the belief that the French 
Congo is in Eastern Africa. M. Chautemps can plead 
that, even without his own incomparable blundering, the 
crisis now demanding a solution would still have come 
to ahead. The present Minister for the Colonies may 
be left in consequence, to escape the wrath to come as 
best he may without further denunciation, and atten- 
tion may be turned to the Slough of Despond in which 
he will be engulfed. 

Look in what direction you will the spectacle is 
everywhere the same. Indo-China is in a state of 
administrative chaos. The resignation is announced 
and will shortly be an accomplished fact, in spite of 
official denials, of M. Rousseau, a Governor of the forlorn 
hope order, who was beguiled by the eloquence of M. 
Ribot into accepting the post from which M. de Lanes- 
san was ejected neck and crop after achieving a com- 
parative success. M. Rousseau has thrown up the sponge 
after being in the colony barely long enough to unpack 
his trunks, because his authority is scoffed at by the 
military big-wigs and defied by his own civil sub- 
ordinates. In ‘Tonquin, as in other French possessions, 
every functionary fights for his own hand, and the devil 
takes the hindmost or the foremost, as opportunity offers. 
In Western Africa a parlous state of things has just been 
altered in such a way as to ensure for the future a maxi- 
mum of administrative friction. ‘The Senegal, the Soudan, 
Guinea, and the Ivory Coast, having nothing in common 
except that they he to the south of the Sahara, are 
henceforth to be tied together by red tape and own 
collective allegiance to a Governor-General. ‘Three 
years ago, at the request of M. Chautemps, the Chamber 
declared in favour of maintaining the autonomy of the 
four colonies in question. ‘Two months ago, equally 
at the request of M. Chautemps, the Senate did like- 
wise. ‘To-day a Governor-General, one M. Chaudic, 
famous only in the manner of his birth, issues from 
the flanks of M. Chautemps, and centralisation 
triumphs over autonomy. ‘This innovation may be 
criticised in itself, and is in fact condemned almost 
unanimously by the French press, but especially vicious 
is the method of its introduction. In this instance, as 
so often before, an example is furnished of the contra- 
dictory and happy-go-lucky lines upon which the fate 
of French colonial possessions is settled. ‘The same 
mismanagement is met with everywhere. Thus the 
Chamber has just discovered that it has still to provide 
a small matter of some four millions to cover the 
expenses of the Dahomey campaign which was brought 
to a close early last year, and was supposed to have been 
paid for. ‘This surprise is the outcome of the system 
of ‘supplementary credits” as to which much might be 
said. In practice the system allows the Government to 
run up bills without the knowledge and authorisation 
of the Chambers, and naturally without the where- 
withal to meet them when presented. ‘This admirable 
device—from the point of view of the Minister—is 
most particularly resorted to in connection with colonial 
finance, and is one of the reasons why every French 
colony is eating its head off—to use an expressive 


colloquialism. The Madagascar expedition may be 
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counted on to bring about a breaking of the record in 
this particular direction. ‘The mere mention of Mada- 
gascar invites a long excursion, but space is wanting. 
It must suffice to say that long before the lignards have 
sct foot in Antananarivo, the French elector and taxpayer 
will be seeking for some Jules Ferry on whom to vent 
his rage. 

Nothing would be easier than to fill column after 
column with sound reasons why the French colonial 
enthusiast should be sad at heart. In a brief while his 
grief will be yet greater. The bulk of his countrymen 
will refuse to dance to his piping. The little Englander 
is possible in Great Britain, where his existence may be 
wondered at. His equivalent is scattered up and down 
France by the hundred thousand, will end by making 
his voice heard, and can urge arguments for the faith 
that is in him of a very different calibre to those put 
forward by men who would arrest the growth of an 
Empire that is meant to expand and must expand. 
There will be a sharp struggle between the vanity of 
the French and their common sense, but in the long run 
the latter quality, which is deep seated in the race in 
spite of appearances, will obtain the mastery. The 
formation in France of a strong current of opinion 
hostile to colonial expansion at all costs is already 
progress. In this connection mention should be made 
of a remarkable article that appeared a few days back in 
the Gaulois. The writer contended that the pursuit by 
his country of a vigorous colonial policy amounted to 
little else than to a perpetual falling foul of England— 
a game in no wise worth the candle. On the contrary 
France should make every sacrifice to secure the friend- 
ship of England or at least to prevent the greatest 
naval power in the world from joining hands with the 
Triple Alliance. With the consideration that prompted 
this advice—the leaving of France free to fight for the 
conquered provinces—we may have no sympathy, 
but nations as well as individuals may be led to act 
wisely from motives open to attack. ‘The day the 
French are convinced that no glory is to be obtained 
from the maladministration of possessions from which 
they derive no profit it will be the better for themselves 
and for others. 


MACEDOINE 
i FERDINAND has evidently given the 


signal, which we were well-nigh alone in 
prognosticating, for the inevitable advance beyond 
the border, and has accordingly been rewarded by 
the old New ‘Testament cry from Macedonia. The 
only surprise about the alleged revolt is that the 
very tiros should be surprised by it. We take 
credit for the unique accuracy of our foreign intelli- 
gence and intelligent forecasts, especially where the 
Kast of Europe is concerned, but it required no 
expert to foresee—and we are immodest enough not 
to plume ourselves upon the foresight—that His 


Royal Highness, the real Maker and only statesman of 


Bulgaria, paeere play the obvious move on the European 
chess-board, any more than we boast about foreseeing 
that election follows dissolution, night day, or 
disaster democracy. It may be wondered with what 
scant knowledge the world is governed, but it is little 
short of astounding with what crass ignorance pro- 
fessional newsmongers purvey news. We should now 
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really not marvel did it transpire that we are alone in 
contemplating a serious and speedy attempt to unite a 
‘third Bulgaria’ with the other two. When Eastern 
Rumelia was similarly annexed, the aggression was 
palliated by specious talk of uniting ‘two Bulgarias,’ 
and the ignorant onlookers, whose geography was no 
better than Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett’s should be, 
fell headlong into the trap. Indeed, there is surely no 
narrative of the state-stroke, which fails to follow the 
fashion in setting down Eastern Rumelia as a second 
Bulgaria. Now the persistent aim of Bulgar astuteness, 
ever since, has been to erect Macedonia, in the imagina- 
tion of Europe, into a third. Otherwise to what pur- 
pose the perennial extortion of Bulgarian bishoprics 
for Macedonia from the Porte, the subtle ecclesiastical 
Bulgarising of Macedonian Christians, the existence and 
ostentation of Macedonian committees at Sofia, the 
deputations, the official utterances and the zeal among 
Bulgarians to go over and help Macedonia ? Otherwise 
what is Macedonia to the Bulgars, or what are they to 
Macedonia? Once get Macedonia generally recognised 
as a third Bulgaria, and the projected annexation 
will be revived with the most perfect equanimity. 

It is idle to follow our contemporaries in interpreting 
the agitation as a fresh attempt to propitiate the Czar. 
Did the Czar deem Turkish dismemberment now oppor- 
tune, he would have favoured Armenian antics in a very 
different spirit. What diplomatic action he has taken 
is the minimum consistent with reserving the right of 
playing ‘Holy Russia* another day. Moreover, the 
indignation of the late Czar when Bulgaria No. 2 was 
snnntenl 3 is a poor earnest of his son’s enkinbnctions at the 
annexation of Bulgaria No. 3. Russia has consistently 
claimed a monopoly of aggression in ‘Turkey, and an 
infringement of this monopoly can scarcely be regarded 
as a valid passport to her good graces. In seizing 
Eastern Rumelia, Bulgaria made it manifest that she 
had strength to be diplomatically self-sufficient. She 
flouted Russia, and at the same time exasperated 
Turkey. Then followed a period of alleged alliance 
with the Suzerain, an alliance in which the vassal com- 
mitted the ‘ fault of the Dutch, and in which the right 
to encourage revolt was notoriously reserved. It was 
only when the pressure of Armenia’s champions 
exposed the helplessness of the Porte that steps 
were taken to loosen the bonds of alliance, 
call it what you will. Disputes arose 
respecting frontier irregularities, and malevolent 
diplomacy fomented them from Sofia; then came 
an ill-timed demand for fresh ecclesiastical con- 
cessions in Macedonia, at the very moment when 
Macedonia had become a peculiarly sore subject ; and 
an alleged rupture of diplomatic relations ensued, 
leaving Bulgaria a hand even freer than ever. ‘To 





vassalage 


make matters worse, troops have been mobilised on each 
side of the frontier and the Bulgarian Government 
would seem to have connived at Balgarians crossing the 
border wholesale to the assistance of rebellion. More- 
over public meetings in Sofia have been permitted to 
sympathise with the rebellion, and an official organ of 
the Government has actually avowed sympathy. ‘This 
is the most serious step which has been taken yet, and 
at other times or by other adversaries might have been 
deemed tantamount to a declaration of war. 

Of course a very great deal of the news telegraphed 
on the subject of recent events is, as usual in such cases» 
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wholly untrustworthy. We have no temptation to believe 
that any responsible person in Sofia informed the 
Ministry that, did they not endorse the Macedonians 
boldly, they would be ‘shot like dogs in the street.’ 
To begin with, there are no street-dogs at Sofia, and, 
besides, the fancy is not in the habit of selecting 
streets for its lethal work. The which incontinently 
stamps the tale as of most doubtful Bulgarian origin. 
Again, the Bulgarian Government ies been so 
exceedingly zealous in the matter that any such 
menace is clearly supererogatory. ‘There are even 
rumours afloat that the rising has been imagined 
or at the least grossly exaggerated. It certainly came 
from doubtful sources in the first instance. But 
whether or no the alleged rebellion prove only a 
foray of brigands, such as are unfortunately but 
too frequent in these as in many other turbulent 
districts, it is certain that sooner or later there will be 
a rising in Macedonia, personally conducted by Bulgaria 
proper, and that ‘the Bulgars are excellent diplomats, 
and may be trusted to choose their moment well. 


RACING 
Ww" ATEVER may be the defects of our modern 


thoroughbred horses—and doubtless they are 
many—inability to gallop on hard ground is not the 
most prominent. At Ascot a ondued and eighty-three 
horses ran over a course as hard as a turnpike : road, and 
at a good many of the preceding race-meetings the 
ground was in a yery similar condition. The distances, 
again, of such races as the Ascot Stakes, the Gold 
Vase, and the Triennial (each over two miles), the 
Ascot Cup (over two miles and a_ half), and the 
Alexandra Plate (over three miles), must have added 
greatly to the strain of galloping upon ground as hard 
as iron. 

Yet it must be admitted that, owing to the state of the 
ground, non-entry, and other causes, several horses 
which we should have liked to have seen at Ascot were 
not there. Among these were Whittier, the St. Leger 
favourite, Sir Visto, the winner of the Derby, Kirk- 
connel, the winner of the Two Thousand, Le Var, 
Laveno, Solaro, Avilion, and others. The two heroes of 
the meeting were the ancient rivals and now stable com- 
panions, Isinglass and Ravensbury, who won respectively 
the Ascot Cup, and the Ascot Stakes and the Alexandra 
Plate. Six times has Isinglass proved himself superior 
to Ravensbury at from a mile to a mile and three- 
quarters ; but at two miles and a half or at three miles 
their relative merits are less certain. ‘The handi- 
capper put a stone between them last autumn for 
the Cesarewitch of over two miles and a quarter, 
Perhaps he may have been right. When these two 
great contemporaries go to the stud, it will be a 
tine point between them in respect to their blood, as 
each is by Isonomy out of a mare descended from 
Newminster, and the dam of either is more or less in- 
bred to Touchstone. It has been stated ‘in print’ that 
there is some competition for nominations to Isinglass 
as a sire, at a fee of three hundred guineas. If this be 
true, which we know not, while Isinglass’s superiority 


over Ravensbury on public form cannot be denied, 
Captain Machell must have made an excellent bargain 
when he bought Ravensbury for five thousand guineas. 
‘This reminds us that the success of Jewitt’s stable at 
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Ascot was extraordinary, the horses under his charge 
having won races there worth more than £7000. 

Aaatiene great five-year-old that distinguished himself 
at Ascot was Victor Wild, the winner of last year’s 
Royal Hunt Cup. He now only lost that race by a short 
he: ad, when carrying the heavy iest w eight in the race, and 
giving 91bs. to the winner, the good, if plain, Irish horse, 
C Leu It was a great performance, and it would be 
difficult to find better blood than Victor Wild can boast 
of on either side ; yet he was bred at the home farm of an 
ordinary country house, very well known to the writer 
of this article. He is by a hunter-getting sire that 
serves half-bred mares as well as thoroughbreds, his 
fee for the latter having been only fifteen guineas. It 
is satisfactory to find an unambitious country gentle- 
man, who keeps no regular stud farm, but likes to 
have a brood mare or two among his other farm stock, 
breeding such a good one. ‘The Prince of Wales's 
Vlorizel IL., perhaps the best-looking of all St. 
Simon’s sons, showed himself a fine stayer in_ his 
race for the Gold Vase. This grand horse is good 
at all distances, and with his St. Simon blood on the 
sire’s side, and his Hampton on Melbourne blood on the 
dam’s, he ought to make an exceedingly valuable sire at 
the Prince’s stud-farm in days to come. Before dis- 
missing the subject of the performances of the older 
horses, we may observe that the victory of The Docker 
for the Northumberland Plate, on Wednesday last, 
proved that Mr. Buchanan knew what he was about 
when he sold Newcourt, the winner of that race in 1892 
and 1894, and trusted in a selling-plater to whom 
Newcourt was to give as much as 241b. 

Although wililhian the first nor the second favourite 
for the St. Leger ran at Ascot, the prospects of that 
great race were to some extent affected by what took 
place there. ‘The Duke of Portland’s Troon ran, for the 
first time, in the race for the St. James’s Palace Stakes, 


beating Matchmaker, the favourite and the winner of 


the Ascot Derby and the Prince of Wales's Stakes. It 
is true that he was receiving 7lb. from Matchmaker, 
who may, moreover, have been somewhat the worse 
for his two previous races; but something must be 
allowed for its having been ‘Troon’s first race, and he 
won it in excellent style by a length. The critics were 


greatly impressed with his appearance and, if he can 


be kept sound, he may become a formidable com- 
petitor for the St. Leger. Much had been thought, in 
the early part of May, of Whittier’s easy victory over 
the famous miler, Best Man, and the three- year-old 
Marco; but the defeats at Ascot of the former by the 
roaring ‘The Lombard, and of the latter by both Keelson 
and Bentworth, if they did not exactly lessen its merits, 
showed that it was nothing miraculous. Vor all that, we 
are inclined to think that Whittier is the best of the 
three-year- -olds, and he is believed, by those who ought 
to know, to be a stayer. Certainly he has most beautiful 
action. The running of both Butterfly and Garter 
Qucen, at their respective weights, for the Coronation 
Stakes, with the winners of the One ‘Thousand and _ the 
Oaks behind them, was considered very good, even 
allowing for the weights they were receiving from 
those smart fillies; and there are authorities who 
believe that in ‘the mare’s month’ they may threaten 
danger to the colts for the St. Leger. But in 
making calcuations on the basis of the race for 
the Coronation Stakes, it may be well to bear in 
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mind that that very able jockey, S. Loates, scarcely 
seemed to ride one of his very best races on La Sagesse. 
In the early part of the race he lay a long way 
out of his ground. He is, however, an excellent judge 
of pace and probably he had reasons for riding as he 
did. Another St. Leger horse that won at Ascot was 
Prince Soltykoff’s The Nipper. ‘That colt’s form with 
Bentworth for the Fern Hill Stakes reads as if it were 
quite as good as Keelson’s with the same horse for the 
New Biennial, and Keelson was considered within 4b. 
of Sir Visto before the Derby; but for the Fern Hill 
Stakes Bentworth and Freak, when racing together 
opposite the stand, bore away to the left and this may 
have given The Nipper an advantage. By the way, 
Keelson, who is not entered for the St. Leger, narrowly 
escaped defeat for the North Derby, this week, at 
Newcastle. It was reported at Ascot] that ‘Tarporley’s 
splints were better, and if he can be prepared for the 
St. Leger he ought to have a chance on his best form. 
Many things are more unlikely than'that Raconteur may 
run far better in the St. Leger than is generally expected. 
He has been condemned asa bad horse : he may be one ; 
but he did not run like a bad colt last year, and we are 
quite prepared to find that his running so far this season 
has been all wrong and to see him returning to his two- 
year-old form in the St. Leger. 

One parting word. We sincerely hope that there is 
not a great deal of betting going on on behalf of 
jockeys, and especially on behalf of anything like a 
syndicate of jockeys, at the present time. It must be 
distinctly understood that we are not committing our- 
selves to any definite opinion as to the existence or non- 
existence of such an evil. 


IN ROSEBERIT MEMORIAM 


(The Old Man epilogises in the Miltonic manner.) 


bie once more, O my Party, yea, once more 
(‘This time with health as hardy as a rock 

Through my excursus to a foreign shore), 

I seek you as a mother seeks her young 

And finds the pretty creatures plucked and bare. 

Bitter occasion and a shattered pair 

Compel me thus above an honoured bier 

‘To perpetrate the unaccustomed rhyme : 

lor Rosebery is gone, gone ere his prime, 

Poor Rosebery, and never hurt a Peer! 


We two were nursed upon the selfsame bills, 
And fed the selfsame foolish bounding sheep, 
‘Though he has never known the care that kills 
‘The lewly commoner ; nor sighed for sleep 
What time Sir William wound his sultry horn, 
Or rash Alpheus rolled his turgid stream 
Battening upon the dews of early morn ; 

Or pompous Ughtred argued his supreme 
Mnlightenment on matters of the main ; 

Nor would the Irish pipes omit to moan, 
‘Tempered to the Scottish screel, 

Nor braw Macgregor leave his local reel, 

Nor Tanner cease from motions all his own; 
Nor from the wake would Tim be absent long, 
He often would oblige us with a song. 

But O the heavy change now thou art gone ! 
Now thou art gone and fairly in thy urn,’ 

And not at present likely to return ! 
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As killing as the pace of Isinglass 

(Emeritus and gathered to his stud), 

So shows the canker-worm that nipped, alas ! 
Our Primrose in the bud. 


What fittest bard shall frame thy benison ? 
Shall doubting Thomas at a venture tune 
‘The Cambrian harp, or Allen loose his lays, 
Or flippant Labouchere 

With that divinely supercilious air 

Assuage the pestilential heat of June 

By damning thee with faint and frigid praise ¢ 


Where were ye, traitors, when the Tory’s teeth 
Closed o’er the open throat of Rosebery 7 

For either ye were plunging on the Heath, 
Where he hath often sported, free from care, 
Or munching unaware 

The toothsome shrimp with your domestic tea. 


Ah me! what boots it with incessant zeal 

To ply the paltry politician’s trade, 

And strictly educate a thankless land ? 

Were it not better far, as I have done, 

To chuck the thing betimes and leave the sun, 
And toy with high old Homer in the shade, 
Or trip with Currie’s little lot to Kiel, 

Or do, like thee, the double Derby trick ? 

Far better this than thus to simply stick 

And plough the unremunerative sand. 


O fount of Local Veto’s stream! © pump 
Of Lawson’s limpid-lapsing eloquence ! 

Not thine it was to sink that sacred Rump, 
Although I freely ween 

That with a little luck it might have been. 
Nay, nay, it was the Opposition’s low 

And fatal lust for national defence 

That dealt the irremediable blow, 


I know. 


But see the mourners at the coffin’s edge, 
Mach shepherd with his own peculiar bill, 
(sood honest John with literary quill, 

And shamrock, out of season, at his breast, 


Weeping— Ah, who hath reft my dearest pledge *° 


There Asquith, bowed with duplicated grief, 
Goes like a weary laundry-woman drest, 

A steeple-hat upon his drooping crest, 

And mourns with double pipe because of twins. 
A little for his Chief, 

But most he sorrows for his country’s sins, 
‘That they, the pastors that defend the fold, 
Should leave the single-hearted wolf without 
‘To famish in the cold. 


But check, my shepherds, check the mournful rout ; 
For Rosebery is not precisely gone : 

He still remains the Genius of the Turf: 

And this is but a temporary change. 

In my comparatively varied range 

I too have tossed on Fortune's fickle surf; 

And I have also known 

Opinions rudely veer in many a man: 

lor instance, I was once Gladstonian, 


So sang the hoary swain and bade adicu ; 
To-morrow to fresh themes and pamphlets new. 
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NOTES 


Events in the political world have moved even more 
rapidly than we anticipated last week. Then, writing on 
Friday morning, we ventured to prophesy that the critical 
moment in the political disease from which the country 
was suffering would come early this week, and to express 
our feeling that the collapse was likely to come through 
some cause other than Mr. Lloyd George and the late 
Welsh Church Bill. Almost at the moment when the 
early copies of the National Observer were printed the 
Rosebery Administration was virtually ended. Our pro- 
phesy was forty-eight hours wrong, and no more. 





Tne next day a vast amount of nonsense was talked and 
printed by Radicals who knew that their position in the 
country was quite desperate. Men were heard to say that 
it was still possible for Lord Rosebery and his friends to 
cling to office in spite of the crushing defeat which had 
been inflicted upon them. But no sensible person believed 
this for a moment, and sober men, happy in the feeling 
that the reins of Government were to pass at once into 
stronger and more skilful hands than those of Lord Rose- 
bery, waited confidently for the moment when the Queen 
would send for Lord Salisbury. And it may well 
be imagined that Her Majesty, who is keenly alive to the 
difference between good and bad government, never 
despatched messenger more gladly than him whom she sent 
to Hatfield. 





Wirtn the political retrospect we deal in our leading 
columns ; but we may pause for a moment here to notice 
one peculiarity of the past period of Radical Administra- 
tion. The most noticeable thing in that period has been 
the ruin of great reputations which has been in progress 
from the moment when Mr. Gladstone took the helm; 
and that ruin has become greater since the most dangerous 
man who ever was a great power in the affairs of the nation 
has retired into private life. Even to us, who are Con- 
servative Unionists of the deepest dye, the comparison 
between the reputation of Lord Rosebery when he assumed 
office and that with which he quitted it, probably for ever, 
brings feelings of melancholy. 





Partty on the principle of omne ignotum pro magn fico, 
partly by reason of the extravagant praise lavished on a 
book which, albeit harmless enough, might have been 
written by any bookseller’s hack, Lord Rosebery when 
he became premier was regarded as a species of admirable 
Crichton. Nothing save his innate modesty, we were 
assured, had prevented him from taking the world by 
storm long before. But the saying ‘ Speech is silvern, but 
silence is golden,’ has no application in the case of a 
Prime Minister who must, in the very nature of things, 
make speeches in public on important occasions. Lord 
Rosebery’s reputation was a great and spreading tree 
having its roots far down in the rich soil of imagination. 
But timber so grown is not sound and serviceable. Each 
speech that Lord Rosebery made raised a storm of derision 
which blew off a branch or two until, for months past up 
to Saturday last, the tree was no better than a stripped 
pollard. On Saturday the axe was laid to the root of the 
tree and it was hurled to the ground. Nobody thinks of Lord 
Rosebery now save as a well-meaning but weak person who 
had the misfortune to be placed in an office which was too 


high for him. 





For Lord Rosebery we feel sympathy ; for Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, the person primarily responsible for the defeat of 
the Government, we have no words of condolence. His 
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appointment was, at the outset, an insult to the better 
sort of English Radicals. He had neither social position, 

nor strong personal influence, nor an air of authority, nor 
particularly winning ways. He was selected, as all the 
world knew, simply by way ot throwing a sop to the Welsh 
members, just as the Welsh Land Commission was ap- 
pointed by way of a bribe to the Welsh farmers. Both 
devices have failed miserably. So ineffectual a Whip was 
the ex-Parnell of Wales that he could not command the 
attendance of his own countrymen and supporters at a 
time when it was perfectly well known that the life of the 
Government hung upon a thread, and it may be assumed 
that the Radicals will never forgive him, For our part we 
trust they will, for the worse Whip the Opposition possess, 
the better for Her Majesty’s Government. And as for the 
Welsh Land Commission, selected to a large extent by Mr. 
Ellis, and constituted in a manner which was, on the face 
of it, flagrantly unfair, let it be known by its fruits. Those 
fruits are not the report of the majority, which might have 
been written just as well in March 1893 as in August 1895, 
but the feeling which has been produced in Wales. That 
feeling may be summed up in a sentence. The farmers 
are utterly disgusted and there is a strong and visible Con 

servative reaction in what was the most Radical division of 
the United Kingdom. 


Sir Grorce Trevetyan, again, has been a miserable 
failure. His Crofters Bill, albeit framed with a fine scorn 
of every principle of fairness, failed to satisfy the crofters 
themselves. He deserved his fate richly, since he allowed 
himself to be led by the nose by agitators of the stamp of 
Donald Macrae, of whom the crofters expressed their 
opinion in unmistakable fashion at Inverness election. He 
had better return to literature ; for it is perfectly pitiable 
to see the author of Cawnpore and the Competition Wallah 
aping the statesman and changing his political creed as 
often as Mr. Gladstone himself. 


Mr. Mortey at least leaves office with clean hands and 
undiminished reputation : for he was always a Home Ruler 
and he has never listened to the Radical grandmother who 
wants free men to be tied to the apron-strings of the State. 
But he has been three years in office, has effected nothing, 
and is none too secure in the affection of his constituents 
at Newcastle. In fact the only men who emerge from 
office with increased credit are Mr. Asquith, who has 
sacrificed certain and brilliant success at the Bar to political 
ambition, and Sir William Harcourt who, after being 
treated with positive contumely, has really done marvels in 
the House of Commons under conditions of great difficulty. 
With Mr. Asquith’s principles, of course, we have no 
sympathy ; but at least we believe him to be sincere and, 
so believing, have nothing but admiration for the ability 
with which he tries to carry them out. He will, however, 
never be a great popular leader, for he is clearly doomed 
never to get rid of that stiffness of manner and want of 
sympathetic influence which are characteristic of the tutor 
and the lawyer. 


Wuart of our own chances? That we shall have a Dis- 
solution without delay, whether the Radicals behave 
decently against the grain, or indecently in accordance 
with their natural instincts, is certain. That the Conserva- 
tives and Liberal Unionists will work together loyally there 
can be no doubt, for though there be some Conservatives 
who love not the alliance, their number is small and they 
know the alliance to be necessary, and if there are some 
Liberal Unionists with Ulster on the brain the leaders are 
sound and true to the principles of moderation and of mutual 
self-sacrifice for the sake of a paramount object which 
underlies the alliance. And in the country there is every 
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chance. Nothing disgusts the electorate so much as a 
party which talks and thunders for years and does nothing. 
We anticipate therefore a substantial Unionist majority in 
the next Parliament, a majority which will kill Home 
Rule by rational government of Ireland for a prolonged 
period, a majority which will have behind it a long list of 
statutes calculated to improve the position of agriculture 
and to better the condition of the great army of working 
men upon whom this country’s prosperity depends. 





We shall not tinker th the Constitution. That isa 
near to being a model engine of Government as anything 
human can be; but we shall use the Constitutional 
machinery earnestly for the purposes of good government. 
Our predecessors have adopted a different method. They 
have acted as a farmer of old times would have acted if, 
perceiving the fields to be white unto harvest, and possess- 
ing sickle and scythe, he had waited for some totally 
new and unheard-of reaping machine to be invented. 
We know what would have happened to the harvest in 
such a case; we know what has happened to the New- 
castle programme. We know also that this precious 
Government’s record of work done is simply: ‘ Property 
owners plundered ; parochial rates raised universally at a 
time of unexampled rural depression.’ 





Ir is to be regretted that comparative permanency is 
not posssible at our Sofia Agency. It is one of the few 
posts where the occupant still finds opportunity for 
influencing the destinies of the country to which he is 
accredited ; Sofia, moreover, is now the key to the Eastern 
question, and the right man in the right place there might 
easily turn it to British advantage. But an _ intimate 
acquaintance with Bulgarian politics, acquired in Bulgaria, 
is indispensable to the right man. Such an one was Sir N. 
O'Conor, except that he never learned to speak a word of 
Bulgarian ; but since his promotion to China his successors 
have remained scarcely long enough to learn the Cyrillic 
alphabet. Mr. Dering was an absentee for the greater 
part of his short appointment ; Sir Arthur Nicholson did 
not remain long enough to utilise his intimate knowledge 
of Oriental politics; and it is a question whether Mr. 
Elliot has now come to stay. The fact is, there are no 
distractions at Sofia beyond walking along the Constanti- 
nople road to the fourth kilometre-stone, or shooting stray 
snipe in the marshes, and the first ambition of a new 
arrival is to be off. 


Our French correspondent writes :—‘ Lord Rosebery 
has had what is termed on the boulevard a bad Press. I 
am not aware that a single scribe has seen his way to pay- 
ing the defeated Prime Minister one solitary compliment. 
The Liberal chief is accused of incapacity and—a far graver 
matter, of course—of scant friendliness for France. But 
this latter defect, according to an opinion widely expressed, 
is found in all your statesmen who, to whichever party 
they belong and whether or no they own villas at Beaulieu 
and Dieppe, have the knack of proving themselves incorri- 
gibly English. Still, a few papers credit Lord Salisbury 
with being Francophile rather than the reverse ; others 
admit a fear that M. Hanotaux is likely to find the Con- 
servative Premier an uglier customer to tackle than his 
predecessor. In reality the interest taken in an English 
Cabinet crisis is very slight, as in every occurrence that a 
reporter cannot describe as “un événement éminemment 
parisien.” 
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‘ An incident of much significance, though likely enough 
to pass unnoticed in London, occurred in connection with 
the official ceremonies in honour of the memory of Carnot. 
M. Félix Faure not only ventured into the church of the 
Madeleine, but accepted, on entering, the offer of Holy 
Water and made the sign of the Cross. Few Englishmen 
will suspect the moral courage necessary to the perform- 
ance of this simple act. Whether from choice or cowardice 
Grévy and Carnot shaped their conduct in the spirit of 
that mean-souled irreligion blatantly professed by almost 
all Republican politicians. It is clear that M. Faure is 
determined to respect the opinions even of Frenchmen 
who lack the supreme distinction of posing as Freethinkers. 
The fact that this attitude has not aroused a storm of 
indignation in the anti-clerical Press is proof that the 
President's popularity is considered such as to forbid 
liberties being taken with him. 





‘Tue marriage of the Princess Héléne cannot be said to 
have moved the popular imagination to any noteworthy 
extent. Ladies no doubt have read the descriptions of the 
trousseau and the list of wedding presents, but the event 
has generally been held devoid of political importance 
except in the columns of the Royalist papers. Even these 
faithful organs were rather at a loss for satisfactory com- 
ment. Their strongest point was an expression of the 
belief that with France under a Monarchy, the marriage 
would have brought about an improvement in the relations 
of the country with Italy. It is very improbable we fear 
that the validity of this argument will ever be put to the 
test. 





‘Tur amiable Socialist who was first visited by the 
genial conception of a general strike pictured the child of 
his fancy in almost engaging colours. The world-old 
problem of making omelettes without egg-breaking was at 
last solved, and the revolution of the future was to be 
consummated without the letting of blood. The working 
classes had but to cross their arms and the trick would be 
done. The Allemanist Congress that has been sitting here 
has knocked this delusion on the head. At any rate the 
Socialists of this particular brand are determined to take 
their revolution strong, and laugh at the notion that a 
general strike can take any other shape than that of a 
thorough-going scrummage accompanied by a_ plentiful 
doing of damage to people who do not happen to be of the 
Allemanist way of thinking—whatever that may be. On 
the whole these candid admissions were rather superfluous. 
Very few of us were inclined to regard the social revolu- 
tion with equanimity, because we had the Socialists’ word 
for it that it should be peaceful. 


‘We are again threatened with an income tax. At pre- 
sent the average citizen sees nothing further in the matter 
than the necessity of skipping the columns of arid contro- 
versial matter that block his newspaper in connection with 
this prospective plague. Later on he will realise that he 
is to be bled, and his indifference will disappear. It will 
then be time enough to sympathise with him, if only out 
of common humanity. 





‘For various cogent reasons—the principal being the 
elections for the General Councils—the Chamber ought to 
rise not later than the 14th of next month. On or about 
that date the recess will doubtless begin, but public busi- 
ness will be left in consequence in an almost unprecedented 
muddle—which is saying much.’ 
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IN THE CITY 


The Rise in Consols—The Stock Conversion and 
Investment Trust—Company Notes. 


T would appear as if the change of Government had 
been the signal for a considerable rise in Consols, for 
their price, at the time of writing, is 107}, by far the 
highest point ever reached, and there is every indication 
of a still further advance. When it is remembered that 
the interest automatically drops to 2} per cent. in 1903 it 
seems extraordinary that there should be so great a 
demand for a security which produces such an exiguous 
return. But the fact is that both here and in France 
the price of the Government debt is constantly being 
pushed up by causes of an artificial character. As 
the wealth of both countries increases and the funds in the 
savings banks are swelled, the employment of these funds, 
which are invested chiefly in Consols and Rentes, creates 
an exceptional and ever increasing demand. Things were 
coming to a very awkward pitch in France, in spite of the 
continuous growth of her debt, until the investment 
powers of the trustees of the savings banks were consider- 
ably enlarged, and if that was so in France how much 
more must it be the case in England, where the National 
Debt is being steadily reduced. It really seems time that 
the scope of trust investments should be widened, and 
it could easily be done if men of ordinary business capacity 
were consulted, otherwise the level of interest on trust 
funds will soon be reduced to about 2 per cent. 

It goes without saying that the City is delighted at the 
prospective return of a strong Unionist party at the General 
Election. Even the railway companies, though their 
traffic receipts are far from encouraging, are already feeling 
in advance the effect of a respite from mischievous inter- 
ference, and the opportunity has been seized by the Stock 
Conversion and Investment Trust to point out the merits of 
the deferred stocks which have been issued by it. We 
have on previous occasions shown why the public has not 
taken to the creations of the Trust, the main reason 
being that there is no free market in them, while 
another reason is that the deferred splits have to 
bear the expense of the annual commission which the 
trust receives for management. As the dividends on 
London and North Western and North Eastern ordinary 
stocks for the half-year now closing are certain to be 
smaller than they were for the corresponding six months of 
1894, it does not seem to be a favourable moment to 
purchase the Trust’s deferred splits of either company, 
especially as there was no surplus whatever for the 
London and North-Western deferred stock in the twelve 
months ending in June 1894. We may mention that the 
aggregate decrease in this half-year’s receipts amounts to 
about £132,000 on the London and North-Western and 
to £186,000 on the North-Eastern. When, therefore, 
the directors of the Stock Conversion and Investment 
Trust state that their deferred North-Western split 
‘offers to investors a most favourable prospect of satis- 
factory income, combined with large enhancement in 
capital value,’ we join issue with them, because so far 
as we can see there will again be no income whatever 
for the twelve months ending on June 30, 1895. The 
truth is that the Trust commenced operations in a 
period of great inflation in 1889 and English dividends 
have steadily declined since then. The prices of railway 
stocks have, however, been maintained in a remarkable 
manner, because after the Argentine and Australian bank 
troubles, investors thought it better to be content with 
whatever return they could get in honestly managed 
English undertakings. But the investor wants an annual 
return of some ort fo his money and in this respect 
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differs from the gambler who looks not to a steady in- 
come from his investment but to an appreciation in its 
capital value. Hence the deferred splits, which are liable 
to get no dividend, have no attraction for investors, and, 
equally, do not appeal to gamblers, because the market in 
them is so contracted that dealings are often impossible. 

The Sir Walter Raleigh Mining Company, Limited, has 
been formed with a capital of £100,000 in 100,000 shares 
of £1 each of which 49,000 are taken by the vendors, the 
British Guiana Prospecting and General Developing Com- 
pany, Limited, on account of purchase consideration and 
the remaining 51,000 are now offered for subscription at 
par. The directors are the Hon. J. H. H. Berkeley and 
Messrs. R. L. Alston, Thomas Newton, William Veitch, and 
R. G. Webster, M. P., of whom Messrs. Alston, Berkeley, 
and Webster, being also directors of the vendor company 
will join the board after allotment. The list will open on the 
morning of Monday, July Ist, and close for both London and 
country at or before four o’clock on Wednesday, July 3rd. 
The importance of British Guiana as a gold-producing 
country may be gathered from the fact that the official 
Government return of gold produced since 1884 amounts 
to 031,740 ounces The property has been reported on by 
Messrs Owen, Connolly and Buckley, as well as by Mr. 
T. G. Sweet, who was specially sent out from this country 
for the purpose. ‘Two crushings have recently been made 
from ore taken from the workings. Of these, one crushing 
of 16 tons gave 3 oz. to the ton, and the other of 50 tons 
2 oz. to the ton of 200 Ib. The mine is in direct 
water communication with England by a voyage of about 
seventeen days, and there is an abundant supply of timber 
and good water. 

Through an oversight we omitted last week to notice 
the Central London Railway Company which will be an 
immense boon to travellers between Shepherd's Bush and 
the City and will, we hope, relieve the congestion of traffic 
in Oxford Street and Holborn. The Board is a strong one, 
and the application of electricity in place of steam as a 
motor will be a godsend to those who are obliged to use 
underground transit. We are informed that the New 
Paper Makers’ Engineering and Dandy Roll Patents Com- 
pany Ltd., has gone to allotment. 

All the Indian tea companies appear to have done very 
well in 1894 and the production shows a further consider- 
able increase. The report of the directors of the Jokai 
(Assam) Company states that the crop for the season was 
estimated at 3,340,000 lb., and the actual out-turn was 
3,212,543 lb., being a deficit of 127,457 lb. on the estimate, 
but an increase of 74,655 lb. over the actual of the previous 
year, The deficit in quantity was due to destructive hail 
storms in the early part of the season. The loss might have 
been recovered but for the fact that the closing months of 
the season were particularly unfavourable for the growth 
of the leaf, not only on the company’s properties, but all 
over the tea districts of India, and caused a considerable 
deficit in the total estimated tea-crop. 

The settlement on the Stock Exchange this week was 
arranged without any difficulty, and it was found that the 
volume of speculation for the rise had been considerably 
reduced. Rates even in the mining market were sub- 
stantially lower than a fortnight ago, and in consequence 
there has been a fresh spurt upwards in South African 
shares. For the moment Argentine issues have again 
come into favour, not only the railway bonds, but the 
Government stock as well; and it is freely predicted 
that we shall see a rapid improvement in them. — For 
those who are not afraid of Argentines there is no doubt 
that the 5 per cent. bonds of the funding loan are the 
cheapest and best ; and it is quite possible that they may 
advance into the eighties before the end of the year. 
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SAINT JOHN OF JERUSALEM 
MWVHE ‘Grand Priory of the Order of the Hospital of 


St. John of Jerusalem in England,’ like modern 
Jacobitism, must either be taken as a picturesque survival 
or a stupendous piece of impudence. The recurrence of 
Saint John the Baptist’s Day has afforded this high-sound- 
ing benevolent society opportunity to hold commemoration 
services and generally report progress. A perusal of the 
reports prompts the inquiry why bronze medals for gallantry 
on land could not be distributed, why ambulance work 
could not be organised, and indiscriminate charity find 
indulgence without so much mummery. No doubt there 
are persons who may be attracted and bled of subscrip- 
tions by the distribution of high-sounding titles at 
the hands of even self-constituted fountains of honour. 
Nursery aspirations, inspired by a course of Ainsworth’s 
novels, may find gratification in bandying such dignities as 
‘Bailiff of Aquila,’ ‘Knight of Justice,’ ‘Knight of Grace,’ 
‘Turcopolier,’ and ‘ Donat,’ in the same way that a suburban 
tradesman rejoices to be dubbed ‘ Knight Harbinger’ and 
comes to learn the way he should vote. But sucha pastime 
is only excusable when every one owns up that he is merely 
‘making believe.’ If one gratuitously revive an ancient 
and venerable title, which another has alone the right to 
administer, or if he arrogate to himself a dignity belonging 
to another, he exposes himself to charges of false pretence, 
like one of Mr. Booth’s housemaid ‘ captains’ or gaol-bird 
‘colonels.’ It is true that few are like to be deceived, 
but that is no excuse for the self-constituted English 
Langue of the Sovereign Order of Saint John of 
Jerusalem, any more than it would be for the Liberation 
Society suddenly proclaiming itself the English branch 
of the Order of the Golden Fleece. We have nothing 
but good to say of the aims and methods of the 
philanthropic society which has made its headquarters 
at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, but the Pope and the real 
Grand Master of the real Order, Giovanni Battista Ceschi di 
Santa-Croce, and the Knights of the Bohemian and Italian 
Langues have the right to say a good deal about this en- 
croachment upon their prerogatives. As for this piece of 
solemn mockery over here, it would be instructive and 
almost picturesque if it could trace so much as a remote 
connection with the old English Langue or with the 
modern Langues abroad ; it would be a harmless fondness 
did it not, by its cumbrousness, divert much of the charity 
which it seeks to attract. At least it serves to recall our 
attention on each Feast of St. John the Baptist to the 
story of the strange brotherhood which wrought so many 
marvels in his name. 

Saint John of Jerusalem, who was selected as Patron of 
the Order in its early days, was quite another person, one 
John, surnamed ‘ the Charitable,’ who sent money and pro- 
visions for distribution among the pilgrims at Jerusalem. 
It was only when the Order developed from hospitallers to 
militant knights that it adopted the more militant memory 
of the Baptist for its inspiration. The knights began as 
paupers on an errand of mercy : to lodge and victual the 
Christians in Palestine. They made it their duty to escort 
pilgrims inland from the coast and presently assumed the 
title of Guardians of the Army at Jerusalem. From 
guardianship to aggressive warfare was an easy transition, 
though they had begun by the practice of an_ ideal 
Christianity, which boasted of never turning away even 
the infidel empty-handed. The military Order still pro- 
fessed poverty and chastity, but it added to its vow of 
obedience a vow of perpetual hostility to the Moslem. 
Every consideration was to be subordinated to the crusade, 
and all manner of rules were stringently enforced: no 
knight might call a man out on his own account ; to strike 
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a fellow knight was forbidden under a penalty of forty 
days’ fast. There were even rules which would have been 
scouted by a modern schoolboy, as for instance that which 
insisted that a knight might not sleep naked or talk in 
bed, but ‘ must go to sleep in silence, so soon as he should 
have said his prayers, like a good Christian.’ If the modern 
Society is so anxious to resuscitate the primitive traditions 
of the Order, the above may respectfully be commended 
to its notice. The mighty deeds of the Order are 
known to every one: how they swept everything 
before them in their long black robes, wearing an 
eight-pointed cross upon their breasts; how the Sultan of 
Egypt nearly exterminated them at Acre in 1291; how 
they took Rhodes in 1310 after incomparable feats of 
bravery extending over four years; how, as Knights of 
Rhodes, they prospered in trade and adventure; how 
Suleiman the Magnificent ousted them in 1522 at a loss of 
some 100,000 men, after six months’ desperate fighting ; 
and how the survivers of the knights went on to establish 
their Sovereign Order at Malta, owing allegiance to no man 
save the Pope and the Grand Master. What is less uni- 
versally known is the story of the Langue of England, or 
British branch of the Order. Few genuine traces of their 
residence amongst us survive, and those in unexpected 
places. Saint John’s Wood, for instance, took its name, when 
merely forming part of the great forest of Middlesex, from 
the Priory of the Order, which extended from the Parish 
of Saint Mary-le-bone to the rustic village of Kilburn. 
Saint John’s Gate and Crypt at Clerkenwell are the sole 
remains of the principal Priory of the Order, and among 
the most interesting of the relics of old London. It is 
an unsavoury neighbourhood of slums and meat-market, 
but well repays an expedition. This magnificent Priory 
went through a variety of vicissitudes. It was burnt by 
Wat Tyler, blown up under Edward VI. to provide 
Somerset with stones for his house in the Strand, turned 
into a Presbyterian chapel, then into a publishing office for 
the Gentleman's Magazine in the days of Dr. Johnson, then 
into a tavern until, nine years ago, it became the head- 
quarters of the supposititious Langue of England. The 
Crypt was the scene of the Cock Lane ghost scare. 

Those disposed to moralise will find there much food for 
reflection in the complete collapse of an institution once so 
potent, whose Prior ranked as Premier Baron in England 
and whose wealth was scarcely surpassed by any other 
corporation in the kingdom. It was essentially a medieval 
institution and worked admirably so long as the medieval 
system continued to exist. The question of adapting the 
Order to modern requirements presents a distinct aspect, 
The ambition of the foreign Langues is to propagate 
clerical doctrines throughout Europe under the guise of 
philanthropy, to champion Christendom—or rather Roman- 
ism—against modern infidels, as the Order championed 
Christendom against the followers of Mahound. There is 
room for some such organisation on the continent, if only 
it be not inspired by the Pope’s newly found zeal for com- 
pounding with the Spirit of the Age. And the pretence 
of reverting to the ré/e of hospitaller may serve to disarm 
the suspicions of democratic governments, who interpret 
liberty only to their own advantage. But the raison d’étre of 
such a society as pretends to have risen like a pheenix from the 
embers of the old Order, is sadly to seck. It is all hospitaller 
and no templar: the philanthropy remains, but the fight is 
obliterated, and an Order of St. John of Jerusalem without 
any fight in its composition is like a play at the Lyceum 
with Sir Henry Irving left out, to vary a well-known quota- 
tion. It presents a mere variant of the modern freemasonry, 
which has succeeded the old political secrecy as an engine 
of cumbrous beneficence. After all, it is something that 
the old Order should have survived in any form, and 
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though we may inot be sanguine that it will ever obtain the 
territorial compensation which was refused at the Congress 
of Vienna in 1814, the diplomatic recognition of Austria 
was not to be despised, and the Order may easily take a 
place—and that not an obscure one—in the bright band 
of those who still await the turn of the wheel: the advent 
of the counter-revolution. 


BOGLAND 


FYNHE charmingly descriptive pages written by ‘A Son 

of the Marshes’ have brought us all to see and 
appreciate the beauties of Marshland ; but as yet those of 
its first cousin, Bogland, remain an undiscovered country. 
To begin with, Where is Bogland? Travel westward, 
till you are almost within sight and sound of the great 
Auantic, and you will find it—covering the valleys, with 
the low green hills rising about it—a dark setting for the 
blue gem-like lakes. 

The warm reds and browns are bright spots of colour 
among the rushy pastures of the West, rejoicing the 
heart of the artist. To artist and to naturalist, Bogland 
is a mine of riches: the artist finds in its warm colours, 
in the misty effects of its damp atmosphere, in its pic- 
turesque growth and, above all, in the poctry of its lonely 
distances, what is wanting in more serene and smiling 
landscapes ; and the naturalist might devote a lifetime of 
study to the ways and habits of animal and vegetable life 
in Bogland. 

Bogland is filled with traces of the past, for it is the 
burial-ground of the giant forests that once shaded the 
now treeless land. To them Bogland owes its being, and 
still in its dark banks the circles of silver bark remain, 
reminiscences of its creators, the graceful birch trees, 
There stands their solitary puny descendant, shivering on 
the brink of a bog-hole. Another year and its place will 
know it no more; for these are evil days for trees in Bog- 
land. 

No human habitation disturbs Bogland : even that little 
brown mud-walled cabin with grass-grown roof has 
modestly retired to the edge of the heather expanse, as 
though unwilling to break the solitude by its vulgarising 
presence. Beyond that little house, stretching away into 
dim indefiniteness, lies russet Bogland, with bright patches 
of colour—green, purple, orange—varying as the seasons 
succeed each other. 

Cross the shallow stream, with the clear amber ripples, 
which show how lately the stream has left its Bogland 
home. In the deeper pool, where the little trout disport 
themselves, the water is a transparent amber. Follow the 
stony, flooded lane, pass through the tumble-down gate, 
and you will stand knee-deep in the heather and fragrant 
myrtle of Bogland, 

Blowing across Bogland, come the moist western breezes, 
seeming almost to bear with them echoes of the far distant 
ocean. But the air is always sweet in Bogland, sweet with 
the scent of the bog-myrtle and the heather, sweet and 
fresh as is air on a mountain top. 

The lark rises first before us, and pours forth his thrilling 
song as he soars higher and higher over his nest in Bog- 
land below. Then a snipe springs up with whirring wings 
from the deep heather, which overhangs the bank of that 
dark still pool. Hardly does it give back an answering 
reflection to the sky, but it lies darkly hidden, with a few 
water-spiders ruffling its surface. 

Later on, in September, the edges of the water will be 
gaudy with the bog mosses, coral, white, or vivid apple 
green, and the sedgy blades of grass sprouting through the 
moss will turn bright crimson-red. There too in that 
marshy moss grows the sundew, with ensnaring leaves, 
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covered with tiny red hairs, which still grasp the bodies of 
the victims, the luckless flies, on which the greedy plant 
subsists. Half animal, and half vegetable, the sundew is 
the sea-anemone of Bogland. Tread incautiously on that 
deceptive moss, and you sink down, as into a quicksand, for 
the moss covers no terra firma, but a bottomless gulf of 
black water, proving that Bogland has its dangers for the 
unwary and the inexperienced. Even where ruthless 
man has left his destructive mark on Bogland, kind nature 
has done her best to repair his ravages. See that old dis- 
used bog-hole ; the edges of its bare cliff-like sides are 
trimmed with grassy fringes, the silky tasselled ‘spikes of 
the bog cotton wave in the breeze, the heather leans over 
the water, trying to contemplate its own pink reflection, 
and in the black bank itself grows a luxuriant plant of 
kingcups, golden with blossom. ‘Tis a spot where Nature 
has been lavish of her gifts. 

There is a blissful silence around, broken only by the 
occasional whistle of a solitary plover and then by the 
musical flight of three swans. Sunny, breezy Bogland! It 
would be happiness to remain here, moralising in thy 
solitude —forgetful of the flight of time, forgetful how the 
milestones of life are passing by—forgetful that the 
present alone is ours’ <A truism slow to be realised: we 
look always to a future of action—’tis a future which for 
most of us never comes. 

Seldom is human life to be met in Bogland; but one 
familiar tattered figure there is which shuffles through the 
heather, It is Peter, the relic of a bygone day; Peter, 
the wizard of Bogland. He is possessed of strange charms 
and incantations with which he would impose upon his 
fellow-boglanders, but—be it the advance of science or of 
scepticism—his reputation is no longer what it was. At the 
close of his life he has found a shelter in that little brown 
windowless cabin overlooking Bogland, which he haunts, 
like a restless spirit. Always, in every vicissitude of his 
chequered career, Peter has been supported and cheered by 
a strong sense of his own moral rectitude and deserts, 
‘No man ever found wan black spot on me.’ Happy 
Peter! No Boglander has yet existed who has not con- 
ceived himself to be the one righteous man in the midst of 
a crooked and perverse generation, Yet to the impartial 
onlooker Boglanders seem alike in always preferring the 
tortuous and hidden paths of life to the straight and open 
ones, 

Alas for Bogland—its wild nature—its Wizards—its 
primitive Boglanders! A few years more and all will be 
gone, extinguished and swept away by encroaching eastern 
civilisation, even now creeping insidiously into Bogland. 
The solemn-toned vesper bell is wafted across Bogland, 
now rising, now falling, borne on the wings of the breeze, 
a far off melody, calling to Bogland to rest from dissension 
and strife, and to look away beyond the Present to a brighter 
and happier future. But the ears of Bogland are deaf to 
its call. 

Bogland has donn'd its gaudiest garb, to greet the 
coming autumn. ‘The sere and yellow grasses have turned 
to deepest orange before the glowing sunset, and each 
boghole sends back answering flashes of crimson light. It 
is its last effort before icy winter extinguishes all light and 
life and colour. The brightness fades with the dying year, 
and in December Bogland lies beneath a cold grey sky, 
clad in its winter mourning. Far overhead, a belated wild 
goose, calling its lost companions with a strange plaintive 
ery, flies away West; or, if fortune bestoweth on the 
visitor rare favour, he may see and hear the bittern, the 
Bird of the boom, as the Cymru have it, in his primeval 
solitudes. ‘Then the chilly snow blast sweeps across Bog- 
land carrying with it a blinding mist of snow. Bogland— 
breezy, happy, poetic Bogland—is gone from our eyes, 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT OF FICTION 


JT was an excellent idea of Messrs. Dent to supplement 

their series of dainty reprints of classical English 
novelists with translations of Balzac and Dumas. ‘There 
are many admirable French novelists whom an English- 
man may ignore, and yet, if he knows the English 
masters, count himself not lacking in a competent know- 
ledge of fiction. But the Englishman who knows nothing 
of Balzac and Dumas should no more presume to set 
himself up as a judge of the art than the Frenchman who 
is ignorant of Scott and Thackeray and Dickens. Critics 
have from time to time exalted for this virtue or that 
other names above theirs in the hierarchy of French 
fiction: now Hugo, now George Sand, now Mérimée, now 
Gautier ; and there are no doubt fine qualities in which 
each of these, save perhaps George Sand, excelled them. 
Only, as we get further from the galaxy, Balzac and 
Dumas stand out more and more as the two fixed stars, 
are recognised more and more for the two real powers in 
modern French fiction. That the English translator 
should have fought shy of Balzac till Messrs. Dent and 
Mr. Saintsbury took the job in hand is not altogether 
surprising ; but it certainly is a matter of surprise that we 
should have had to wait until now for such a worthy 
unmutilated edition in English of Dumas in bulk as Messrs, 
Dent have now given us. For Dumas’s immense merit 
is his universal readableness, his inexhaustible fund of 
entertainment. As a matter of fact, throughout all 
phases of his reputation, and through all fads and fashions 
in fiction, Dumas has sold steadily both in France and in 
England. And the man who buys Dumas reads Dumas. 
For the novels of Dumas at all events are not among the 
indispensable furniture of genteel shelves, the biblia abiblia 
of Elia’s familiar condemnation, ‘ without which no gentle- 
man’s library is complete.’ 

How has it come to pass, that a gentleman’s library should 
be considered complete without the volumes of the book of 
d’Artagnan, or that the slovenly abridgments of the rail- 
way yellow-back should have been counted good enough for 
the creator of Chicot and Monte Cristo? Itis, one is tempted 
to answer, the very obviousness of his merit and the prodi- 
gality of his gift that, in saving him from the undisturbed 
calm of the classic, has robbed him of the seal of literary 
distinction. People are slow to call that a duty which it is 
so very agreeable to perform ; or to seta high price on what 
is so generously supplied, And this natural suspicion has 
been fortified by some of the literary fads and fashions to 
which we have referred. There has been the fad about 
‘style.’ Dumas is not a ‘writer,’ say some who seem to 
take preciousness for a sign of ‘style,’ and costiveness for 
a symptom of ‘art. There has been the fad that the 
‘novel of incident’ is inferior to the ‘novel of character.’ 
There has been the fashion, now no longer the fashion, of 
regarding the historical novel as a bastard and impossible 
kind. Finally, there has been the most intolerable of all 
literary fads, the foible for plagiary hunting, the mania of 
suspecting that literary offspring has been cruelly changed 
at birth, that Homer had no hand in Homer's poems nor 
Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s plays ; and that all the good 
things in Dumas were by Auguste Maquet and the other 
gentlemen who devilled, as the lawyers say, for Alexander 
the Great. About this last and much vexed topic, it is 
surely at this time of day needless to add one word, 
Auguste Maquet enjoined upon his literary executors the 
duty of vindicating his title to the better part of Dumas’s 
fame, Alas! for his unhappy representatives there are 
matters beyond the powers of the Courts tu decree. The 
common sense of the world has asked, and has asked in 
vain, for similar masterpieces by the partners when Dumas 
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was not a member of the firm. If their claim were admitted 
the fact would remain that, unless they had the great man 
himself at their back, their work was worthless. And 
that fact is conclusive. The gift of inspiring pupils and 
collaborateurs is an interesting fact in the history of art and 
letters. 

Nor nowadays, happily, is there much need to defend 
the historical novel. Instead of being out of fashion, it is 
once more the fashion ; and our younger historical] novelists 
find a large and eager public. ‘The fashion of depreciation 
was, indeed, in the face of the triumphs of Scott and 
Dumas, never easy to justify. It may, by the way, be 
worth remarking how much readier Dumas was than Scott 
to tackle historical events and personages directly and at 
large, making the central action of his stories move among 
them. Scott, as a rule, uses his actual history only for 
background and occasional effects and his procedure is 
undoubtedly the wise one; but Dumas’s superb gifts of 
dialogue and narrative carry him triumphantly over difficul- 
ties that might well have been considered insuperable. 
Another point worth making is that this master of the 
novel of incident is unquestionably also a master of cha- 
racter. To carry ‘psychological analysis’ through dreary 
pages is not the only nor the best way to describe cha- 
racter. As Ruskin said long ago, when the ‘novel of 
character’ was at its zenith, to draw one human being in 
natural action is a far harder and finer achievement than 
psychological analysis. Nor, to quote Ruskin again, do 
the sweepings of a Pentonville omnibus adequately repre- 
sent humanity. Kings and queens and cardinals, after all, 
are human too. If Dumas’s incessant succession of incident 
is never wearisome, as ‘incident’ is apt to become with 
inferior craftsmen, it is partly, of course, by reason of his 
splendid spontaneity, the magnificence of his resource ; 
but it is also because his characters are characters—men 
and women whose fortunes interest us, and in whose weal 
and woe we sympathise naturally. One might very safely 
challenge the gentlemen and ladies who talk about ‘ souls 
and pride themselves on their knowledge of the human 
heart, to do anything comparable in character-drawing 
with the development and growing divergence of the 
characters of d’Artagnan and the Three Musketeers 
through the thirty years of that incomparable narrative. 

The simple and central truth of Damas’s place in literature 
is, of course, that in story-telling he has been the greatest 
natural source since the invention of printing. He had 
the great gift which saved the valuable life of Scheherezade, 
a gift properly valued in less sophisticated epochs than our 
own, What is the precise rank of that gift in literature, 
one need not for the moment inquire. Carlyle, no doubt, 
cast it in the teeth of the good Sir Walter, that the writing 
of Waverley Novels was but a pandering to the enter- 
tainment of indolent and languid men, a function for 
which the prophet had notoriously no turn. Not profit- 
able were they, said he, for edification. Well, there is a 
time for edification, and there is a time for entertainment. 
And all that needs to be said on this head just now is, 
that the gift is one very essential in imaginative litera- 
ture, and uncommonly rare—so rare, indeed, that writers 
of genius notoriously rely for the most part on stores accumu 
lated when ‘literature’ was not. And when Dumas is 
criticised as a ‘ writer,’ it is important to remember that 
story in origin and essence is not a written art at all. Dumas 
was Scheherezade born out of due time. Style is to pro- 
duce the maximum of desired effect with the minimum of 
apparent effort; and that is a test of style from which Dumas’s 
marvellous dialogue and narrative need not shrink. Had 
Dumas lain under a capital charge, not the headsman 
could have been got to fulfil his office while the story of 
the Musketeers or Monte Cristo was in the midst. But 
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about Dumas’s magic in this kind it is needless to waste 
words. It is attested by popular acclaim; it has been 
adequately expressed by masters in the craft of criticism. 
Thackeray once said that in point of gentility Dumas 
was about as genteel as a courier, and the unfortunate 
remark has been preserved alive by the fame of the 
author of Vanity Fair. But in many other passages 
and in moments of a better inspiration, he has done 
splendid justice to this generous and bountiful genius ; 
and in some of the most delightful of his Roundabout 
Papers has told how he loved to keep company with Dumas’s 
great characters, and to soothe with his romances the 
hours of sickness or anxiety. The witness is surely 
sufficient. 

It only remains to recommend to all persons who have 
no French to procure Messrs. Dent’s English version of 
the master, which is all that is desirable in paper, print 
and pictures. Thus may many gentlemen’s libraries be 
completed in a fashion that Charles Lamb would certainly 
have approved, if he had had the luck to live long 
enough to enjoy Dumas. 


STUDIES IN DECADENCE—III 
A CHANGE OF KEY (AFTER THE COMPOSER OF ‘ DISCORDs ’) 


» Lormentando. 
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T is the loveliest season of the year, when the phthisis- 
I stricken autumn wears a hectic flush, and Nature, 
palsied and moribund, dons her flame-coloured death- 
bridal veil. 

On such an afternoon in November, as the dark mists 
wreathe themselves in winding palls round the fungus-girt 
tree-boles, a masculine, well-knit figure is seen at the porch 
of a country house. 

She is full-eyed and loose-lipped, and has the indepen- 
dent air of one who has lived her own life. Dressed in the 
latest cycling costume, she is carefully examining a tandem 
bicycle. 

Now and then she casts a half-impatient glance within 
the house, and is apparently waiting for some one. 

A large-limbed, florid, fearless woman, she has ridden 
over from her club, in order to escort her affianced bride- 
groom to a distant registry-oftice. She takes out a pocket 
looking-glass, and arranges the ‘diamond pin in her tie, 
giving a final touch to a bold ripple of flamboyant hair 
behind her right ear ; then, with a slight stamp of her foot 
on the doorstep, she interrogates her watch, takes a nip of 
whisky, and finally lights a cigarette. 

Upstairs, a slight, boyish youth, also equipped in bicycling 
dress, is bidding farewell to his father, not without tears 
in his fawn-like eyes. The man, an average unintelligent 
specimen of a now nearly obsolete type of parent, labours 
to hearten his innocent child for the momentous step he 
is about to take. 

‘It is all so new, so strange—I know so little of 
women—I could not refuse her—Will she treat me 
well?’ 

‘Yes, my child, have no fear! Remember to look to 
her for advice and direction in all things. Don’t forget 
that it will be yours to love, honour and obey. You will 
ve very happy, believe me—very happy.’ 

‘Good-bye, then, father,’ with hiccoughing sobs, ‘ good- 
bye.” 

The youth then descends into the hall, with a certain 
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pathetic and engaging timidity, And the lady-cyclist 
takes his arm with an amused air of proprietorship, lead. 
ing him out past the assembled family. Her pupils 
dilate, and, as she strides out, a hot odour of alcohol fills 
the doorway. He seats him behind her on the tandem, 
and steers rapidly into the gathering mist. 

* . + . . 

Five years have passed, and the season of golden decay 
is again at hand, the climax of beautiful, inevitable corrup- 
tion, the euthanasia of Nature, in which the meanest, 
paltriest of landscapes is transfigured and suffused with a 
romantic afterglow. A cyclist rides hurriedly up the drive 
of the same country house, this time on a single machine. 
He scarcely notices the wan, belated Michaelmas daisies 
which fringe the approach, or the frost-bitten geraniums 
lingering in the threadbare parterres on the leaf-flecked 
lawn, emblems of a cynical disillusion, and all too consonant 
with his embittered frame of mind. He is a man now of 
twenty-two, and all trace of innocent, shrinking, question- 
ing boyhood has for ever left his features. His face is set 
with the hard dry lines of a reckless disenchantment, and 
tokens of grim, dogged purpose can be read in the expres- 
sion of his close-shut mouth. 

The front door is open, and, but for the persistent and 
inconsequent chatter of the old family pairot in its wonted 
sanctum in the hall, the house seems deserted. The man 
pauses a moment on the threshold, as if overpowered with 
a burden of memories and regrets. Then, with a shrug of 
the shoulders, he enters and passes throu gh to his father’s 
study at the back. He turns the door-handle decisively, on 
hearing familiar sounds issue from the direction of an arm- 
chair in the well-known corner. He looks in, and, as he has 
expected, sees his father in the enjoyment of his afternoon 
nap. The old man wears a futilely serene expression 
and reclines in a helpless fashion, head thrown back and 
mouth half open. His spectacles rest on the top of his 
head ; a file of the Times, a burnt-out pipe and a box of 
matches are littered at his feet. Close to his side is a glass 
which had presumably contained whisky. Nothing is 
changed, nor does he seem to have aged a day. The man 
pauses, as if unwilling to disturb his slumbers. Suddenly, 
however, the sleeper wakes, and stares, in a dazed way at 
first, at his uninvited visitor. Then a tinge of senile 
peevishness at the younger man’s stern expression betrays 
itself as he queries : 

‘Eh, Frank, is that you?’ 

The other lifts his eyebrows impatiertly. 

‘So it appears!’ He speaks in nervous, jerky sentences. 
‘Thanks, I will take a drink—Shiould like a drink with 
you—May never see you again !’ 

The old man sits up with surprised wonder at his son’s 
altered manner and appearance. For five years he has 
dreamt on, imagining his boy to be a contented, dutiful, 
obedient husband, happily settled for life with an eligible 
parti, and now he scarcely recognises this wild-eyed, 
haggard-looking apparition. He feels somewhat hurt at 
this rude readjustment of his none too numerous ideas. 

The son divines and resents his father’s train of thought, 
and continues, after draining a glass of whisky and 
water : 

‘Yes, you are surprised at my appearance. ‘The wonder 
is that I am alive at all, after 

‘But Philippa,’ his father breaks in, ‘how is she? Why 
is she not with you?’ 

‘Oh, she is well enough. In fact, I have no doubt she 
is remarkably well at the present moment, as she is now 
on a cycling tour with some “ platonic ’”’ admirer of hers.’ 

The elder man at this opens his eyes with amazement, 
and his spectacles slip into his tumbler of whisky, to the 
other's scarcely-concealed delight. 
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‘But, my dear boy, you surely do not acquiesce in this 
state of things? Surely you are not a mari complaisant ? 
Oh, I never imagined that Philippa would turn out like 
this.’ 

The young man checks his father’s bewildered ejacula- 
tions with an almost contemptuous interruption. 

‘My dear father, such ideas are absurdly old-fashioned. 
I assure you, Philippa’s little outings have been the sole 
relaxation of a too grievous bondage. Otherwise, I 
should have succumbed entirely. As it is, they have not 
occurred nearly often enough.’ 

‘Good heavens, Frank, but you cannot really mean this ! 
You actually connive at such goings on? Think of what 
Society will say—think of the stigma you incur—the 
ridicule—the—the ——’ 

‘Bosh, father, we have got beyond that nowadays. Only 
the husband who is wilfully blind to these things meets 
with ridicule. But there is an end of it all now. I have 
left her for good.’ 

A wave of blank dismay sweeps over the old man’s 
face. 

‘But how will you live—how can you maintain yourself? 
You have no money of your own, no profession. I cannot 
afford to keep you !’ 

The young man’s expression hardens with concentrated 
bitterness as he hisses out : 

‘Yes, and whose fault is it that I have failed—-that I am 
helpless, stranded—that my life is wrecked? Why yours— 
yours! It was you who brought me up in all innocence and 
ignorance to look forward to a rich marriage as my sole 
chance in life! You who never warned me that there are 
such persons as women with a past! You who fobbed me 
off with the gooseberry-bush theory of humanity, who 
taught me that babies arrive by celestial parcel post ! And 
what happened? I have married, it is true, but what ? 
Instead of a loving, protecting wife, I have married a 
bullying, tyrannical keynote ! She is nothing more nor less ! 
I felt--something told me in my inmost heart—on my 
wedding-day that I was being taken away to martyrdom. 
I could not help noticing how the left-handed housemaid 
threw a slipper after us, hitting the under-gardener in the 
eye. It was an omen borne out by all my subsequent life. I 
felt an instinctive desire to slip off the back of the cycle, and 
escape at the risk of an accident, but I daren’t—then / . . . 
Yes, yes, you may hold up your hands, but you have never 
known what life with a Keynote is like! No sooner were 
we married, than she told me she had intended me all along 
to be her Discord. And she has stood on her rights! She 
said she was determined to run through the whole gamut 
of dissonance with me, and she has kept her word. She 
has used me all through these years, all through this long 
excruciation, as a foil to her “ concords,”’ as a butt on which 
to wreak the mad vagaries of her neuro-musical tempera- 
ment, ... J And her “concords!’’ She and a languorous 
Vigo Street maniac and a new English vibrationist formed 
what she called a Perfect Triad, in which she was the 
Dominant. When they held their demoniac sabbath my 
life has been a hell, and like a lost spirit I have loathed 
her and hers and myself'—aye, and you, who united me to 
ner I have felt my brain rotting within me under her spell, 
and at night I have turned and cursed her, and tramped 
barefoot up and down the passage that I may not go to 
sleep without cursing her aloud, for I dare not awake 
her. Once or twice during these years I have escaped, 
but she has found me out, and regained her possession of 
me, her malignant supremacy. She has said she could not 
live without an object of repulsion, of sexual aversion, of 
defeminisec antagonism. I was her Antithesis, her 
Negation, her Lost Chord, her true and only Hate. But 
now I am strong at last. There is only one course 
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left me to pursue. She wishes me to live on to accentuate 
the piquancy of platonic friendships—that, she says, is the 
one use of a husband—to enable her to sin without 
violating her esthetic conscience. But this dose foils 
her. There! Good-bye! I have said my say to you, 
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Artuur A. Sykes. 


OLD COLLINS 
A SKETCH 


‘( LD Collins’ he had always been called. He was, 
indeed, in years a good deal older than the rest of 
us, but the adjective was used rather as a term of endear- 
ment than as a reference to his age. In years, I say, he 
was the senior of us all by more than one decade ; but his 
heart was as young and his manner as sprightly as a 
schoolboy’s. And yet his lines had not fallen in uniformly 
pleasant places. Many, indeed, would say that he had 
good cause for that appearance of philosophic melancholy 
which characterised some of us, his juniors, just entering 
upon what we termed the arid area of journalism. But 
his cheerfulness was inextinguishable. Always ready with 
a helping hand to the new-comer who was struggling with 
the tortuous caligraphy and the weird grammar of the 
police reporter, always willing to double his own work in 
order to let one of us keep a ‘ particular engagement,’ 
always prepared with good-humoured chaff to calm our 
strife of words when the seas of difference ran too high— 
he had made of each one of us a friend, who felt that his 
obligations to Old Collins were deep and lasting. 

It was a shifting population that inhabited the sub- 
editing den of the Diurnal. Many a new hand, fresh to 
the wiles of the sub-editor, came to gain experience and 
skill, went through the mill, and passed out again to 
occupy a less lowly station. But through all the coming 
and going, Collins remained at his post. Yet though 
his younger comrades left him behind them, he was 
not forgotten. Many a one came back to visit him, and 
his delight was, on winter Saturdays when there was no 
paper to be prepared for the following day, to extend the 
hospitality of his chambers to a party of his young col- 
leagues. On some such occasions he would be the gayest and 
the lightest-hearted of us all, a very Yorick, whose flashes 
of merriment would keep the table in a roar. But at other 
times he seemed to be under the influence of a depression 
which could not be shaken off, in spite of his attempts to 
make it appear that his spirits were as high as usual. Often, 
too, a chance expression or allusion would bring a passing 
shadow of sadness across his mobile face and a look of pain 
into his kindly eyes. 1t was from his anecdotes and casual 
reminiscences on these occasions, and in the intervals of 
our not always overburdensome labours, that we had 
gradually, and in a not very distinct manner, pieced 
together the story of Old Collins’s life. Briefly, what we 
knew was this, that with a good degree he had early in 
life held an assistant-mastership at a public school ; had 
married early ; had lost his wife after a few years and after 
she had borne him one child, a boy; had then set upa 
private crammer’s establishment and had carried this on 
with success until—until some event of which we were 
ignorant had brought down his fortunes, destroyed his 
prospects, and compelled him to accept from the editor ot 
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the Diurnal (an old pupil) the temporary position of a 
sub-editor. Between this event and the time of which I 
write many years had elapsed, the temporary position had 
become a permanent one, and Old Collins had become 
accustomed to it. So from year to year he remained, an 
old man among the young, an emblem, as he once patheti- 
cally observed, of failure and disappointment. Through- 
out, at any rate, the latter part of his life a dark shadow 
seemed to have hovered round him, and to have placed a 
bar in the way of prosperity and peace of mind. That this 
was so we could all see more or less clearly, but further than 
this we knew nothing. It was only later on, when I found 
the missing links in the chain we had put together, that 
I discovered the dark shadow which overcast Old Collins's 
life to have been his only son. 

There was no new thing in the story. Deception against 
love and trustfulness—continual want of money, continual 
debts: discoveries—forgiveness—then deception again, 
over and over and over again. The young man’s uni- 
versity debts had been enormous. When he finally left 
his college after several narrow escapes of being sent 
down he had nothing to show for his three years’ resi- 
dence save a pass degree, a silver-mounted betting-book, 
and a phenomenally ugly bull-pup. His friends were of 
the same order as himself: and when, after a tour in 
Italy with his father, he went to London ‘to look about 
him,’ he found most of them ready to pursue the same 
kind of existence which they had led at the university. 
After a year’s ‘looking about,’ during which young Collins 
lived upon large drafts from his father, supplemented by 
his own earnings (as recorded in the silver-mounted 
volume above-mentioned), he found that it would be 
prudent to retire, for a time at any rate, into the seclusion 
of the country. He therefore announced his intention of 
quartering himself upon the private tutor. His stay was 
not of long duration ; but it lasted quite long enough to 
carry to the minds of a large number of persons the con- 
viction that a man who had met with so little success in 
training his own son was not the right man to be entrusted 
with the education of others. The cramming establish- 
ment decreased rapidly in numbers; and the collapse was 
only hastened by a demand from the prodigal that his 
father should provide between four and five thousand 
pounds to stave off consequences which would involve him 
certainly in bankruptcy, and possibly in criminal proceed- 
ings. The money was paid, and Old Collins found a 
refuge and a means of livelihood in the sub-editorial 
department of the Diurnal. 

During the years which followed he saw his son from 
time to time. Sometimes he was in comparative affluence, 
and would talk grandiloquently about repaying in full all 
the money which the old man had wasted on his account. 
Sometimes he would be dependent upon his father for the 
necessaries of existence. Very hard did the old man strive 
to preserve his faith in the son of whom he had hoped 
and expected so much. At every fresh start he would 
endeavour to convince himself that a change for the better 
had set in: for every new failure he would find an excuse, 
and would seek to believe it caused by any external reason 
rather than by the young man’s own shortcomings. At 
last, by the payment of a heavy sum, which sorely strained 
his slender resources, he had obtained for him a position 
in some business undertaking not far from London; and 
at last the long-looked-for improvement seemed to have 
arrived. For nearly two years young Collins had held his 
post, and during the greater part of that time he had 
refrained from making his usual demands upon his father’s 
purse. The prospect was brighter than it had been for 
many a year, and the old man’s spirits rose accordingly. 

One evening in early spring we were gathered together 
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at the sub-editing board, leisurely preparing copy for the 
printers, and in the intervals of work settling the affairs 
of the universe, as was our custom. We had more leisure 
for the discussion of our schemes of world-reform than 
usual, for several long speeches were being delivered in the 
provinces, and until the telegraph ‘flimsies’ began to pour 
in we had little to occupy our varicoloured pencils. It 
had been one of those late days of March when Nature 
seems to put off for a moment her weeds of wind-blown 
grey in order to try on her summer mantle : such a day as 
makes mortals forget the weary weeks of east wind and 
sudden shower which are yet to come before the promise 
of May is fulfilled. We were all under the mystic in- 
fluence of spring. To Old Collins the sunny skies had 
seemed an emblem of brighter and happier days. Looking 
a few years ahead he could see himself freed from his 
irksome toil in the home of that son who had so often 
disappointed him, but in whom he had always trusted. 
His loyal faith seemed now being rewarded. ‘The winter 
with its dark clouds and disappointments was over and 
gone; the sound of singing birds bidding him rejoice and 
hope was in his ears. 

An hour later we were all hard at work. The speeches had 
come in, and we were busily engaged upon them. The silence 
was only broken by the scratching of pencils, the rustle of 
the ‘flimsies,’ the opening and shutting of the door, and 
by an occasional remark expressive of contempt for the 
sentiments of some distinguished orator. 

Presently the work slackened again. The speeches were 
being rapidly set up, but there remained a pile of miscel- 
laneous matter, which the chief sub-editor was distributing 
to his assistants. For the moment Old Collins’s hands 
were free. The chief took a message consisting of two or 
three folios from the heap before him, scanned it rapidly, 
then with a smile passed it over to him. ‘A namesake of 
yours, Mr. Collins,’ he said, ‘let’s have a few lines about 
his misdoings. You'll feel a tender interest in him.’ At 
that moment I happened to glance across the table, and I 
noticed in Old Collins’s face a look of apprehension that I 
had never seen him wear before. But I had not heard the 
words addressed to him, so I thought little of it and went 
on with my work. With a trembling hand and a sensation 
of sinking at the heart he took the pages handed to him. 
His first impulse was to push the telegraphic message 
away from him with a gesture of terror, his second to tear 
it to pieces. Tor this was how it read, ‘At Bilborough 
yesterday George Collins, 29, charged with appropriating 
to own use money entrusted by his employers, Messrs. C. 
and J. Spencer. Stated that frauds with which prisoner 
charged amount to £5000, and extend over period many 
months. Magistrates heard formal evidence—prisoner 
remanded for three days —bail refused.’ 

But the old man’s sense of duty was strong, and 
somehow, even in the first bitter moment of his discovery, he 
felt that he must go through with it unflinchingly—that no 
amount of concealment could destroy the facts—so he 
mechanically took up the pages and with a sinking heart 
he filled in the words necessary to make the message read. 
Then with trembling hand he laid it by the copy which 
lay ready for the printer. Luckily for his powers of en- 
How he 
got out of the office and through the streets to his chambers, 
he hardly knew. Palling himself together, he mounted 
the stairs—let himself in—and fell in an attitude of despair, 
with clasped hands and wide-staring eyes, into the chair 
which stood before the embers of the fast-dying fire. The 


durance his time for leaving was close at hand. 


little clock upon the mantelpiece ticked on, the glowing 
ashes grew cold, and when the cold grey atmosphere of 
dawn crept in through the shutter-chinks, the old man was 
still seated in the chair, his hands still clasped, his eyes 
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still open, though he had seen nothing through the long 
hours of his vigil, At last, as a timid sunbeam lit up the 
room he roused himself to the consciousness of a new day 
and feverishly turned the leaves of a time-table to find out 
the earliest train to Bilborough. 

* * + # % * 

The evening of the second day following his visit to his 
son found Old Collins seated at his usual place in the sub- 
editing room. It would, indeed, have been easy for him 
to have obtained leave for a few days, or even weeks, but, 
as I said, he had determined to endure his pain as un- 
flinchingly as might be. He broke silence only to put or 
answer necessary questions. Otherwise we noticed no great 
change in him. But his heart during the whole evening 
beat wildly with a fluttering fear, for he knew that once 
again—and how many times more ?—it would be through 
him that the shame of his son would be published to the 
world. The message as to the case of George Collins did 
not come in till late. The prisoner had been again re- 
manded. It was when I noticed Old Collins’s face during 
the moments occupied in reading the telegram, of which I 
had previously noticed the contents, that I first guessed at 
the truth. 

The case was again and again remanded; finally the 
young man was committed for trial. After my dis- 
covery, I made an attempt to get the copy from Bil- 
borough into my own hands, to save the old man, as | 
hoped, from unnecessary pain. But he put aside my out- 
stretched hand with a decisive gesture, and took the tele- 
gram himself. At the moment I did not suppose that he 
had divined my motive, But that morning, when we parted, 
after walking in silence together on our homeward way, 
he held out his hand to me, and from the pressure of his 
fingers I felt certain that he understood his secret to have 
been discovered and to have been well kept. 

After the lenient sentence of a year’s imprisonment 
had been passed, it was evident to us all, though the truth 
was still known to me alone, that Old Collins declined 
slowly but surely in strength. Finally, when but two 
months more of the sentence remained, the managers inti- 
mated to him with rare delicacy that for his good services 
to the paper, he would be entitled upon his retirement, 
which, in consequence of the state of his health, was now 
urged, to a pension amply sufficient for his needs. So for the 
future I used to see him at his chambers. Here he would 
sit at a window which overlooked the river and the gardens 
on the Embankment, now in the full glory of their spring 
dress, too weak for continuous reading, gazing into the 
depths of sky and cloud, and wandering in thought far 
from the city’s roar and disquiet. He knew his tide of 
life was ebbing fast, and seemed at times to wish the flow 
could be hastened, while at others I thought I detected a 
desire to see his son once more. And this was the wish 
which had the mastery. But it was not to be. Only two 
days before the sentence expired Old Collins reached the 
river's mouth and glided quietly from between the banks 
of sorrow and uncertainty into the sea of which no man 
knoweth aught save that its bounds and harbours are 
unknowable. 

Two days later when I was at his chambers making the 
necessary arrangements he had desired as to the disposal 
of his books and belongings, the door was pushed open and 
George Collins stood before me. I had thought, knowing 
only in part the character of the man with whom I was deal- 
ing, that the news I had to give him would have softened 
his demeanour and called forth some, for the moment at 
any rate, sincere regret. I was wrong. When he heard 
of his father’s death, the young man broke into a coarse 
lamentation over his bad luck, cursed the small inheritance 
I had to convey to him, and finally ended by accusing me 
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of depriving him of what little his father had to leave. 
This did not however prevent him, when his anger had 
subsided, from soliciting and accepting, with profuse 
expressions of gratitude, a loan to catry him on until he 
had time to secure some employment or to form plans— 
which he seemed inclined to do—for leaving England. 

I saw him once again, at the funeral : never since. As I 
stood by the newly filled trench, when the few mourners 
had departed, exchanging their funereal whispers and looks 
for their usual demeanour of brisk content and the louder 
tones of their every-day existence, I did not wish my old 
friend back again. But I was sad when I thought of the 
vacant place which his departure would make in my life. 
Still sadder when the vision crossed my mind of what his 
life might have been—but for the influence upon it of one 
who should have brought him nothing but gladness. 

H. Hamiton Fyre. 


THE THEATRE AND ITS CONTROLLERS 


ls a day of ‘records,’ and in a day too when the stage is 
- very much and very deservedly to the front, it is 
interesting to watch how mortal vicissitudes touch or do 
not touch a great theatre. There are theatres and theatres 
that strive after the highest things attainable in the art of 
the theatre, which is not always the same thing as the art 
of the drama. That has been so probably since the 
time of Roscius. He, so far as one knows, was not a 
manager-actor, and at this moment the tribe of manager- 
actors is increasing constantly. The competition is keener 
and keener, which is possibly not a source of so much joy 
to the competitors as the result is to the playgoing public. 
The old days it is true can never quite come back. The 
amber hangings of the old opera house were a tradition 
long before the very walls of the building disappeared. 
We cannot hear, with one or two exceptions, the singers 
of that time save in memory, nor the actors. And a very 
goodly set they made. But with new times come new 
people, and it may be doubted if, since the abolition of the 
rights of the Patent Theatres, the stage has ever been in a 
better position, from every point of view, than now. 
Poetic and romantic drama is as much to the fore as it was 
not so very long ago supposed to be in the background ; 
of farce and of ‘farcical comedy,’ a strange if convenient 
misnomer, there is certainly no lack; on the contrary, 
there is a_ plentiful supply of things witty and 
things amusing, both in conception and execution: and 
the opera has been conjured back to life, and to very 
vigorous and excellent life. All these are pleasant things 
for the oldest playgoer to contemplate, and pleasant also of 
contemplation is the growing, or rather grown-up, appre- 
ciation of foreign art. One aged playgoer remembers well, 
in this connexion, the first advent of the troop of the 
House of Moliere to London. There were fifteen first-rate 
players, and they played to empty benches at first, at the 
Opéra Comique. All that is changed now, and changed so 
completely that if one went about to find a fault in the 
attitude of the playgoing public it might rather be that the 
foreign method is apt to be over-rated at the expense of 
our own. To take one instance, that of the Playhouse 
which in London corresponds in reputation to the Frangais 
in Paris: it would be difficult indeed for any subsidised 
house abroad to surpass the achievements of the season still 
in progress at the Lyceum. The list of plays alone is 
formidable, and their never-failing vitality depends not on 
a State official, as it does abroad, but on the individual vitality 
of one man who represents the much-abused class of actor- 
manager. It has been pointed out on a former occasion in 
these columns that the combination of the two functions 
has worked for good in the greatest instances, Garrick and 
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Macready, to take two examples only. But it is worth 
while to recur for a moment to the matter, because there 
are many people who hardly realise the amount of thought 
and work involved in a great dramatic enterprise. Every- 
thing has to be foreseen, everything organised, and prob- 
ably few out of an audience that contemplates a long suc- 
cession of operas or plays stop to wonder how the mere 
mechanical difficulties of the stage-setting (which is not, as 
some falsely think, the same as mise-en-scéne) are overcome. 
The ‘string-plot’ alone of what is called a big produc- 
tion is a parlous matter, and when one big production 
follows close on the heels of another, week after 
week, it becomes a matter for marvel where all the things 
are stowed away, and how they are ready again when the 
magician of the moment does call for them. Then for the 
question of constant rehearsal, often with a sudden change 
in the cast, that is almost enough to puzzle the will of the 
layman. That all these things are accomplished, and 
accomplished to admiration, proves a very exceptional will 
and power on the part of him who controls them. And if 
one were to draw a moral from reflections suggested by the 
course of the theatrical season, it might be that State aid 
to theatrical work does not produce results which in any 
way overtop the success of the individual effort necessary 


in England. W. i. F. 


AT THE THEATRES 


: = Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, a new farcical 
comedy, presented on Wednesday evening last at 
the Vaudeville, cannot be described as a one-horse affair, 
since it has required the united efforts of Messrs. Frederic 
Kerr and Robert Buchanan to set it in motion. There is 
a suggestion of Dumas’s famous comedy, Les Demoiselles de 
St. Cyr, and something more than a suggestion of Charley's 
Aunt in the plot of this play. Briefly related, it concerns 
the love-affairs of a certain Captain Courtney, who elopes 
with a pretty girl—a ward in Chancery—from a boarding 
school and, with the aid of a brother officer, gets married 
to her. To evade detection she returns to her school, and 
the amorous captain disguises himself as a girl and 
gains admittance to the same Minerva establishment in 
order to be near his bride. Naturally, his adventures 
in the character of Miss Brown are strange! In the 
end all goes well and the young couple are made happy 
to the tune of a handsome and unexpected legacy. 
The story is clear and intelligible, and ought to prove 
funny and entertaining. But alas! it, is as Mr. Mantalini 
would have put it, ‘demnebly dull.’ It gave a certain 
sense of gentle pleasure of a sleepy sort to a large audience 
however, and the authors were called rather languidly on the 
fall of the curtain. Possibly, if the piece had been acted 
with anything approaching dash and go it would have met 
with greater success. It was played in a listless manner, 
possibly justified by the tropical heat of the house. Mr. 
Kerr’s appearance as a woman did not reflect much credit 
on the acumen of the Superioress of the Boarding School. 
He looked every inch a man dressed up as a woman, and 
that was fatal. Miss Mountflathers would never have been 
so deceived, and Mr. Kerr, who acts exceedingly well 
when clothed in his right mind and clothes—above all his 
male attire—spoils the fun considerably by his unfortunate 
make-up as a girl. It is with genuine pleasure that we 
record the continued success of Miss May Palfrey, who, as 
the heroine, was as usual charming. Miss Victor, one of 
the very funniest actresses on our stage, is not well suited 
with the unimportant part of the schoolmistress. Mr, 
Gilbert Farquhar was a capital lawyer, and Mr. Robb Har- 
wood gave a certain distinction to the German music- 
master which made of a dull part a fairly interesting study, 
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Miss Esmé Beringer was a delightful ingénue and Mr, 
Lionel Brough acted as he always does, admirably. 

The return of Miss Ada Rehan who it seems is Daly’s 
Company—the Company being very little else than her 
support—is an event which cannot be passed over without 
a line of congratulation, The Railroad of Love is however 
a very poor play, and the effort of the ‘modern Mrs, 
Jordan’ to make the best of a silly part is painfully 
apparent throughout. Next week this delightful actress 
will appear as Julia in a _ revival of Shakespeare's 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. The attempt to resuscitate 
this beautiful comedy—one of the least effective theatri- 
cally speaking—will be very interesting and should 
meet with the support of all Shakespearean scholars, 
who must not, however, grumble if the piece is 
‘cut and chopped about’ to suit the caprice and taste 
of a modern audience —which would certainly not endure 
any Elizabethan drama, if produced in its integrity. Miss 
Rehan was received with the enthusiasm she so well 
deserves, and she returns to us with all her brightness and 
gaiety unimpaired even by the fatigue of a long sea 
voyage and the ‘elevated temperature of an exceptional 
summer,” Mrs. J. Gilbert is well and acting with all 
the dainty distinction which characterises the talent of this 
most delightful of leading ‘old women.’ Mr. J. Lewis, 
too, is there as quaint as ever and Mr. F. Worthing has 
improved ‘greatly under the discipline of Mr. Augustus 
Daly. R.D. 


SARASATE /, BURMESTER—DIE VERKAUFTE 
BRAUT 


{ENOR SARASATPE’S series of four concerts was con- 
I cluded on Saturday last. For years the great Spanish 
violinist has held a unique position in the public estima- 
tion. If we were asked to select offhand his most pro- 
minent characteristics, we should say that they were: (1) 
his extraordinary consistency in playing absolutely in tune ; 
and (2) his calm, unrufled style, which gives the impression 
of complete ease even when surmounting untold difficulties. 
To these delightful characteristics, realised and appreciated, 
perhaps, only unconsciously by the general audience, is 
Sarasate’s popularity due. The impression he leaves is one 
of polish, refinement, and absence of effort. On analysis 
this will be found to be the impression which his playing 
conveys to the minds of numerous admirers who may 
simply describe it as ‘beautiful.’ Beautiful it undoubtedly 
is; and such a combination of qualities is also extremely 
rare. M. Tivadar Nachez, M. J. Wolff, and other pro- 
minent violinists play, indeed, with grace and refinement, 
but they do not suggest the perfect ease of Sarasate. Herr 
Joachim, again, is, and always has been to our mind, 
more of a thinker than a virtuoso. His readings of 
classical works have an intellectual rather than an execu- 
tory value; his tone is frequently harsh and his intonation 
occasionally faulty. With Mr. Adamowski, to whom we 
referred last week, though he plays admirably in tune and 
time, there is just the soupgon of fluster to which Sarasate 
appears to be an entire stranger, and Senor Arbos cannot 
compare with his compatriot in the matter of finish. 

On Herr Burmester’s first appearance in London, when 
he devoted himself to the works of Paganini, and on some 
subsequent occasions, his playing was so magnificent that 
musical London was amazed. His extraordinary dexterity 
in the manipulation of mechanical difficulties, his masterly 
confidence—seldom misplaced—his bright and facile bow- 
ing, and the fine tone which he produced in sustained 
passages, stamped him as a violinist of the foremost rank. 
His rendering of Ernst’s Concerto in one movement at a 
recent Philharmonic Concert showed forcibly his power as 
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a soloist with orchestra, But he had yet to be 
heard in one of those classic pieces which are 
as it were the touchstones of the greatest violinists, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn each wrote one Concerto 
for the violin. That by Beethoven was performed by Lady 
Hallé at the last Philharmonic concert ; that by Mendels- 
sohn was essayed by Herr Burmester at the Nikisch con- 
cert of Saturday last. Herr Burmester’s reading was most 
disappointing, and could in no degree enhance his reputa- 
tion. Face to face with this monument of melody and 
inspiration, it appeared as though his faculties in some 
measure deserted him. Neither his right nor his left hand 
had lost its cunning, but the mental perception which 
should have informed them both seemed altogether absent 
There was no breadth, no grandeur in his conception; to 
him the music appeared to mean little or nothing beyond 
something to be played. This was the more regrettable, 
as the band, under Herr Nikisch, supplied the accompani- 
ments with a nicety that could hardly have been improved 
upon. Until he had played Mendelssohn's concerto, with 
orchestra, we thought that in Herr Willy Burmester a 
violinist as good as Sarasate had been found; but we can 
think so no longer. Sarasate might not play the same 
concerto with ideal intellectuality, but he would at least 
play it with intelligence. Unfortunately, that is what 
Herr Burmester did not do. 

Smetana’s comic opera, called Die J erkaufte Braut, or 
The Bartered Bride, was produced, for the first time in 
England, on Wednesday last at Drury Lane. The over- 
ture is, however, familiar to concert-goers, and it was 
admirably played on Saturday last under Herr Nikisch. 
The opera proved very pleasing on the whole, though it 
seems curiously old-fashioned as regards everything except 
the music. The plot, the characters, even the scenery, 
seem to exhale a musty odour, and, just as in Der Jogel- 
hiindler, there is little enough to make one laugh. With 
the music it is very different. There is an all pervading 
charm about Smetana’s treatment of this rustic theme 
With marvellous consistency the character of the music is 
sustained throughout the opera, and apart from the sur- 
roundings gives a perfect mental picture of village life. 
The delicate dance at the end of the first Act is beautiful 
with that simplicity in which Gounod excelled. The 
concerted music is particularly fine, especially a sextet in 
the third Act, beginning ‘Noch ein Weilchen, a kind of 
quarrelling duet between Hans and Marie, ‘ Mein lieber 
Schatz, and the duet in the second Act, ‘Ich weiss 
Euch. The singing was good, especially that of Fraiilein 
Wassiliewits as Marie, and of Herr Gunther as_ Kezal. 
If adapted into English by a capable hand and played in 
a smaller house, say Daly’s or the Lyric, The Bartered 
Bride might have a good chance of success. But the 
dialogue should be made more funny than it is in German, 
and the scenes which introduce strolling players and 
dances might with advantage be elaborated. The music 
will remain as a masterpiece of self-control, intelligence, 
and delight. 


MAN TO MAN 
(A Letter under ‘ Flying Seal ’) 
Caractacus Chambers, London, 28th June, 1895. 


My Dear Percy, 

As you know by this time, the bolt out of the 
blue has fallen, cordite has blown up our so-called Govern- 
ment, and Lord Salisbury is once more Prime Minister. 
On the whole the death and burial of the late patchwork 
Cabinet meet with a general sigh of relief. The man 
whom I most pity is the indirect cause of the bursting of 
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the bubble—and he is Mr. Campbell-Bannerman—because 

but for the strong pressure put upon him by his colleagues 

he might now be Speaker, and would not have been 

opposed whatever the result of the General Elec- 

tion. But the docking of his salary is as nothing 
to the docking of the Ministerial tail, the patriotic 
Irishmen, who, without a stiver for election expenses, 
are compelled to return to their constituencies as 
empty-handed as crossing sweepers on a scorching summer 
day. My friend Labby, M.P., on one occasion, when he 
successfully stood for Windsor (he was afterwards unseated 
on petition), sent a hearse round to the White Hart Hotel 
for the remains of the Conservative party. With the same 
irony he might despatch the mortuary vehicle to the 
National Liberal Club for the breathless corpse of advanced 
Radicalism, the more so as he has always been consistent 
in his bitter cry against the ploughing of the sands of the 
seashore. There can be no question that Mr. Gladstone 
only resigned because he could not induce his lieutenants 
to appeal to the country when his dwindling majority 
became more and more evident, even to him. I say ‘ even 
to him,’ for when he was at the head of affairs it was the 
business of his family never to allow any news of a dis- 
quieting character to reach his too sensitive ears. If you 
doubt my word I state openly that I give the information 
on the authority of Mrs. Gladstone herself. It has been 
said that Mr. St. John Brodrick’s victory was obtained by 
sharp practice. Never was a greater untruth uttered. He 
won his battle fairly, squarely, and honestly, and knowing 
a good deal about War Office routine he was perfectly 
well aware that both Mr. Campbell-Bannerman and his 
unhappy henchman, Mr. Woodall, had been misled as 
to the question of ammunition by those permanent 
officials who are the great bane of every Government 
department. I am not at all enamoured of Yankee 
institutions, but 1 do honestly believe that it would 
be for the good of the country if at every change of 
Government all the everlasting P’s and Q’s should be 
swept away to make room for the other letters of the 
administrative alphabet. Lord Rosebery had already been 
commanded ‘to dine and sleep’ at Windsor on that eventful 
day last Saturday, but he little thought that he would be 
the bearer of the news of his own fall. Mr. Schomberg 
MacDonnell, Lord Salisbury’s private secretary, brought the 
news of the acceptance of office by the new Premier from 
Hatfield to the’ Carlton—trains not being available—on 
his bicycle. An old Tory on hearing of the circumstance 
exclaimed : ‘ Fancy such a message being brought in such 
a way!’ A young Tory (was it Coningsby Disraeli? ) 
exclaimed ‘ Well, are not two wheels as ‘serviceable to an 
angelus as two wings?’ I need not. refer you to Liddell 
and Scott for an explanation of his remark. 

Let us adjourn the debate and turn to less contentious 
matter. The marriage of the Duc d’ Aosta and Princess 
Héléne of Orleans at the riverside church of St. Raphael, 
Kingston-on-Thames, reminded one that the duration of 
the French Republic was not of unquestionable stability, 
so many were the influential Gauls who assembled to do 
honour to the occasion. As many have marvelled why the 
illustrious couple were united in this little known church, 
I may state that it was by the wish of the Comtesse de 
Paris, mother of the bride, for in May 1804, she and the 
Comte de Paris were married in the selfsame sacred edifice 
by Dr. Butt, the Catholic Bishop of Southwark, who officiated 
this time. The Duchess of Aosta is one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished princesses in the world, and 
looked without exaggeration lovely in her bridal dress. 
She is at least three inches taller than her husband, and 
displayed none of the Italian nervousness which was 
evident in the bridegroom, The Duc d’ Aumale was bent 
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and bowed, and at one time seemed likely to retire from 
the ceremony, while the crippled state of the Duc 
d’Orléans excited great commiseration. He has grown 
much stouter since his accident, seemed bored by the pro- 
ceedings, and has apparently lost all the buoyancy of youth. 
Sir Charles Scotter deserves well of French Legitimists, for 
he could not have had his railway stations decorated in 
more tasteful style had we been celebrating the nuptials 
of one of our own Royal Family. Perhaps the Prince of 
Naples in the full dress of an Italian general embellished 
with the blue riband of the Garter was the most con- 
spicuous figure among the ‘ personages,’ save and except- 
ing the Princess of Wales, who looked young enough to 
be a bride and was deliciously cool in a scene of Oriental 
heat. As usual many of the spectators in the streets got 
hopelessly confused as to the reason of the rejoicing. When 
looking for my carriage I came across two individuals, a 
middle-aged man and woman, warmly disputing as to the 
identity of the principle figures in the show. Said the 
gentleman, ‘I tell you it’s the daughter of the Emperor 
Napoleon a-marrying the King of Greece.’ Quoth the 
lady, ‘If you wasn’t such a fathead you'd know that the 
Emperor never had no daughter but only a son, what is 
wedding to-day this Princess of Orleens.’ And the only 
solution which they got of the tangle was the stern order 
of a policeman ‘ to move on and pay more attention to the 
Bible.’ 

Mr. Cunard very kindly lent Orleans House for the 
wedding festivities to the Comtesse de Paris and no more 
appropriate spot could have been chosen, for it was for long 
rented by Louis Philippe, Duc d'Orléans, and he it was 
who built the Duchess’s wing with the large bedrooms 
leading into the gardens. But of late years the brightest 
period of its existence was when ‘ Mate’ Astley and Cap- 
tain Wombwell started the famous club of which the little 
house in King Street, St. James’s, and the other at Brighton, 
are the sole relics. The original idea of the Orleans Club 
was excellent, the coaching, the cricket matches, the lawn 
tennis, the boating, the tea parties, and above all the irre- 
proachable cuisine rendered it a charming resort. But 
what killed the undertaking was the endeavour to run a 
club as a family hotel. 

Notwithstanding the glowing accounts written of the 
opening of the Kiel Canal, I hear from one who was present 
that there was a vast deal of discomfort, and [that but for 
constant supervision there would have been several free 
fights between the mariners of various nationalities present 
at this festival of peace. As it was, certain minor and un- 
reported encounters did occur. An English tar leaning 
over the side of his ship, was observed to be in deep 
thought as he contemplated the American, French and 
other vessels. ‘ What are you ruminating about ?’ askeda 
sub-lieutenant. ‘I ain’t crewminating, sir,’ was the answer ; 
‘1 was only a-thinking wat blessed bloomin’ targets them 
foreigners has been making for us to fire at.’ There has 


been great laughter in certain circles at the expense of 


Mr. H. W. Lucy (‘ Mr. Amelia’ of Christie-Murray fame), 
who, despatched as special correspondent of the Daily News 
to record the proceedings of the opening ceremony at Kiel, 
sent sixteen lines of copy, opening in a style not consonant 
with the Queen’s English: ‘The Tantallon Castle, with 
other English private yachts and steamers, have berths 
assigned to them far outside the lines of battleships.’ 
Truly Ex Lucy lucellum. We had a right jovial evening at 
the re-opening of the Sports Club, the new president, Mr. 
Harry McCalmont, proving so good a chairman that we 
almost forgot the presence of W. G. (‘ Bob’ Grace they 
call him now) in that of the owner of Isinglass. And Mr. 


McCalmont is a real sportsman, for he knows when is the 
right moment to stop the wear and tear of the turf, so 
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Isinglass will never again meet the starter’s flag, but retire, 
as a trainer remarked, to ‘carrots, corn and connubial 
felicity.” But that will not prevent the bright old Eton 
‘ Field’ colours catching the judge’s eye again and again. 
—TI am, yours ever, Hat (0’ THE Wynn). 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


NOR me, at any rate, the most agreeable chapter in Mr. 
Shand’s Life of Sir Edward Hamley is that in which the 
late Mr. Frederick Locker records his reminiscences of the 
author-soldier. ‘During the last few years,’ says Mr. 
Locker, ‘I have amused myself by writing down, for what 
I venture to call the amusement of my children, a few of my 
recollections,’ and from these recollections he proceeds to 
quote. I am glad to be able to say that I believe arrange- 
ments are already being made for the publication of a 
selection from the memoirs to which Mr. Locker refers. 
These cannot well be made public in their entirety, 
for portions are of too intimate a nature for that purpose : 
in truth, as Mr. Locker says, the recollections were penned in 
the first place for the entertainment of his family—not at all 
with a view to publication. I hear that the excerpts will be 
printed under some such title as ‘ Fragments of an Auto- 
biography,’ and that they will be edited by Mr. Locker’s 
son-in-law, Mr. Augustine Birrell. Personally, I should prefer 
that they should form part of a systematic biography of 
Mr. Locker, in which large selections should be made from 
the poet’s correspondence. Mr. Locker wrote delightful 
letters, many of which might properly be given to the world. 
I understand that some ‘ Notes for a Bibliography of 
Frederick Locker’ are about to make their appearance in 
The Bookman. They will, however, be confined to Mr. 
Locker’s published or privately-printed volumes ; they will 
not attempt to deal with his very numerous fugitive pieces. 
The poet of Rowfant’s pen was as fertile as it was easy 
and graceful ; and it was often wielded in the interests of 
local and temporary concerns, and for the diversion of his 
domestic circle. Here, for instance, is a trifle in which 
the poet ‘ voiced’ the thanks of his little twins for certain 
gifts presented to them by a lady friend : 
The twins in borrowed lispings crave 
To thank you for the mugs you gave, 
And now, on nurse’s lap, 
Ol says for Maud,’as she for him, 


‘We'll fill our beakers to the brim, 
And drink your health in pap. 
‘In payment for your goodly boon 
We hope to give you very soon 
A pair of hearty hugs ; 
And yet we fear that wags will vow 
That Mama's twins had not till now 
A handsome pair of mugs.’ 


These playful and characteristic lines (in which, how- 
ever, the personal attractions of the children were, with 
over-modesty, unduly appreciated) were printed by the 
poet's nephew, Mr. Algernon Locker, ‘at his private 
press,’ in 1882, and are reproduced here by his permission. 

In his memoir of his brother, Sir James Fitz-James 
Stephen, Mr. Leslie Stephen reproduces most of the ‘copy 
of verses ’ which Sir James wrote in 1881 in reply (so to 
speak) to Tennyson’s ‘ Despair.’ It is curious to observe 
how closely, in the lines suggesting a philosophy of life, 
Sir James echoes ideas and even expressions familiar to us 
in the poetry of Matthew Arnold. 
these— 


I refer especially to 


The know-nothing books may alarm you; but many a better man 
Knows he knows nothing and says so, and lives the best life he can, 
If there is a future state, face its hopes and terrors gravely ; 

The best path to it must be to bear life's burthens bravely. 

And even if there be none, why should you not live like a man, 
Enjoying whatever you have as much and as long as you can ? 
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Here we have a sort of concentrated essence of many of supposed ignorance of your readers, could have induced him to 


Arnold’s sonnets and some of his ‘ Empedocles on Etna.’ 

The announcement of Mr. Henley’s forthcoming edition 
of Burns has no doubt made many of us turn to our shelves 
to see how we stand already in the matter of such things. 
Most of us, I suppose, possess the Aldine edition in three 
volumes brought out by Mr. Aitken in 1893; also the 
edition in six volumes superintended by Mr. W. S. 
Douglas in 1877-9; likewise the Globe edition of 1868 
with the introduction by Alexander Smith. Then there 
were the editions promoted by Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 
1871 (reprinted in 1881) and by Mr. C. Kent in 1883 
(reprinted in 1893). Of the older editions, Allan Cunning- 
ham’s, I fancy, was reprinted about eight or nine years ago. 
Robert Chambers’s, I think, had the same distinction 
conferred upon it in 1891. Those of Currie (1800), Park 
(1807), Cadell and Davies (1807), and Hogg and Mother- 
well (1840), are, I presume, out of print. Assuredly there 
is room for Mr. Henley’s, which we may hope will be the 
final one. 

I see that Mr. Andrew Lang, writing in Longman’s for 
July, confesses that he has been reading Galt’s Annals of 
the Parish for the first time. He describes Galt as ‘ very 
good—a kind of Caledonian Miss Austen, though less 
varied and less witty.’ The ‘Annals,’ he says, ‘is a 
leisurely, pleasant chronicle ; you can lay it down, without 
extreme reluctance, when you have had enough.’ Later in 
the same article Mr. Lang admits that he has yet to make 
acquaintance with the works of Sir W. M. Conway. It is 
very courageous of Mr. Lang to be so frank; but really 
the fact that Galt was wholly new to him is not particularly 
creditable. A writer who acts as a literary judge should 
at least be familiar with the classics, even of ‘ The Kail- 


yard,’ 





CORRESPON DENCE 
‘ALPHABETS ’ 


(To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, 24th June, 1895. 


S1R,—It is not very easy to controvert Canon Taylor's letter 
in your issue of the 22nd, because, so far as I can judge, 
every statement in it is as wide of the mark as ifhe were writing 
of some other science, such as horse-racing or astronomy. He 
begins by saying that my views are ‘not supported by any 
European scholar of repute.’ He does not cite the names of 
any of these scholars. I will name a few: Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, M. Bouriant, Dr. Flinders Petrie, the De Rougés, 
Brugsch, Dr. Renouf, Dr, Wallis Budge, Lepsius, Dr. Wiede- 
mann hold or held views substantially the same as mine. Dr. 
Taylor will find some of them set forth in He/ps fo the Study 
of the Bible, printed at the Oxford University Press, and others 
in Grek and Latin Paleography. | need hardly say more. It 
is but too easy to cite a cloud of witnesses, as Canon Taylor 
does, but I purposely avoided that temptation. In Egyptology, 
as in some other sciences, the latest authority is generally the 
best. 

The second paragraph of Canon Taylor's letter would thus 
be answered, but for the curious stumble in the last line. Hiero- 
glyphics are not Canon Taylor's strong point, and he would 
have been better advised not to meddle with them. I look 
upon his history of the A/phadet as a masterpiece. A copy 
was beside me when I wrote my article. But, if I have a fault 
to find, it is that, of nearly seven hundred pages, only thirteen 
are devoted to hieroglyphics. ‘ Half-knowledge, says Canon 
Taylor, ‘is worse than ignorance,’ a sentiment in which I fully 
concur. But only half-knowledge, or a wish to presume on the 


make a distinction between hieratic and hieroglyphic forms. 
What ordinary modern handwriting is to print, hieratics are to 
hieroglyphics. We differ, therefore, so entirely, that I cannot 
undertake to follow Canon Taylor's reasoning in either the third 
paragraph or the fourth. He is writing about one thing, I about 
another. But I can join issue with him in his notes on the 
letter U. He seems to be possessed of exclusive information on 
the subject. It was, he says, ‘a late Latin form,’ as to which I 
have no information ; for I cannot dissociate the history of 
U from that of V. We still put two V’s together, and then call 
them—not double V—but double U. It occurs in the oldest 
Greek alphabets, about 260 B.C., and, in Sir E. Maunde Thomp- 
son’s opinion, was represented in the Latin alphabet by Y, but 
the whole history of F, V, Y, and U is difficult to unravel for 
the general reader. I need only say here that Canon Taylor’s 
assumption, that the Egyptians had vowels and the Pheenicians, 
Hebrews and Arabs none, is particularly unfortunate. We know 
far too little about Egyptian grammar and pronunciation to be 
able to make any such assertion. U and Y in Arabic are 
consonants, as they arealso in Hebrew. Dr. Wallis Budge, in 
The Mummy, gives the names of De Rougé, Ebers, Brugsch, 
Barthélemy, De Guignes, Georgi, De Rossi, and others as 
being those of authorities who ‘ proclaimed unhesitatingly the 
identity of Coptic with Hebrew.’ I am ashamed to imitate 
Canon Taylor in burdening your columns with lists of names. 
In reviewing Mr. Strange’s book I endeavoured to avoid 
doing so. 

Your ‘superficial’ reviewer is not yet convinced that the 
Greeks had their letters from the Phcenicians. The older 
Greek inscriptions are more like hieroglyphics than the 
Phoenician, Canon Taylor makes much in his book (pp. to, 
11) of the letter M. The Greek M is much more Egyptian 
than the corresponding Pheenician letter. It is the same all 
through, and there is a sharp contrast in this respect between 
the Latin, Greek and hieroglyphic alphabets and those we 
know as Cufic, Neshki, Aramaic, Phoenician and Hebrew. 
The explanation may lie in the fact that all Semitic races 
scruple, on religious or superstitious grounds, to represent 
animal forms. ‘The Persians, for example, are not a Semitic 
people. When they adopted Islam they rejected this parti- 
cular doctrine. I donot think that any of the books make 
enough of this curious fact. 

As to the fifth paragraph, let me refer Canon Taylor to 
Duncan Stewart’s Arabic Grammar, p. 19. The Arabs have 
always, so far back as our knowledge extends, used the same 
numerals, They call them ‘Indian ciphers,’ which proves 
nothing. A possibly earlier form consisted of certain letters of 
the alphabet. Much might be said on this subject, but it will 
not go to prove that our numerals are really Arabic. It is, 
however, worth while to point out that they have nothing to do 
with the Gobar system, and, even ifthey had, it would not bear 
upon the question. Persian is not Arabic, and no argument or 
analogy can be founded on a chance and very distant resem- 
blance between a Semitic and an Aryan system. 

I refrain from going at length into the forms of our 
numerals. Canon Taylor practically concedes 6. I will only 
offer him a few of the plainest examples. I presume he will not 
deny that 4 isthe Greek delta A. Ifso, 8 is formed of two deltas, 
one on the top of the other. Seven is zeta, with little alteration. 
Nine is 3, theta, with no alteration. Our fiveis turned the other 
way ; but I have said enough to prove my point—that is to say, 
without any references or arguments, it is easy, even for so 
‘extremely superficial’ a writer as myself, to derive five out of 
the eight numerals from Greek letters. A cannot be ,doubted ; 
and if delta, why not the rest ? 

I do not quite see that I should trouble you with further 
proofs of the correctness of the views expressed in my 
article. Every one who cares for the subject can work it out 
for himself. Though dry it is by no means recondite, and 
there is plenty still to be done. As I have said or hinted, 
Canon Taylor can scarcely be aware of the large and increasing 
number of students of Egyptian writing now in England, or 
he would not have written as he did. 

I hope, in concluding a much too lengthy letter, that you 
yourself, Mr. Editor, will lay to heart and profit by the instruc- 
tion Canon Taylor offers you as toyour editorial duties.—I am, 
etc., YOUR REVIEWER, 
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Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised 1s publication. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
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comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. ts apt to be lost. 


Business communications must be addressed to‘ The Manager' 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe. 


Terms of Subscriptions :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world 
£1 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip. 
tions payable in advance. 


At all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSELLERS, 


Price Sixpence. 


ARMY 
REFORM. 


A SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS FOR MINISTERS 
AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


By ‘Seven Campaigns.’ 


Reprinted, with Additions, from 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


Short as the period since first publication has 
been, letters of approval have been received from 
over a dozen Generals and Senior Colonels. 


THE MORNING POST says:—‘ Under the signature of ‘Seven 
Campaigns,” a writer who, if we mistake not, is a well-known English 
war correspondent, has published in book form, after considerable ex- 
pansion and emendation, a series of articles which were first published 
in the National Observer... . This small volume is worthy of careful 
perusal.’ 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘ “Seven Campaigns” 
speaks with much authority and knowledge upon subjects which are 
among the most pressing of our day, This little book should be widely 
read,’ 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


258 Uetter from H. fH. The Queen, & 
Sir HENRY PONSONBY is commanded by the QUEEN, 


to thank Mr, DARLINGTON for a copy of his Handbook which he has 
sent to HER MAJESTY. 


* Nothing better could be wished for.’—British Weekly. 
‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.’—London Daily Chronicle. 


By Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S. Maps by John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S 
Fcap. 8vo. Illustrated. One Shilling each. 
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REVIEWS 
THE MEMOIRS OF BARRAS 


Memoirs of Barras. Edited with a General Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices, by GEORGE DurRvUy. Translated 
by CHARLES E, ROCHE. London: Osgood. 


These volumes should really clear away what remains of the 
strange superstition that the history of the first French revolu- 
tion is exceptionally interesting. The original crop of patriotic 
fiction, Barére’s Vengeur, Mme. Roland’s blue and black eyes, 
the glorious siege of the Bastille, the chivalrous combat of 
Thermidor, the gentle Girondins, all is withered away. But 
still a vain people turns eagerly to every fresh publication of this 
or that ungrammatical twaddle of illiterate adventurers, 
‘bombarded’ lords and masters of France, when she stood 
fair in the broad sunlight of Messidor. Hatred is the only 
passion which can give life to these effusions, and perhaps the 
later volumes of the memoirs—after Brumaire—may be less dull 
than these.. 

Certainly Barras has been singularly unlucky in the time and 
manner of publication. Both he and his colleague, poor 
Larevellitre-Lépeaux, have had their frail apologies flung on the 
market in the midst of that big Buonapartist boom, which is not 
the least ugly feature for England of contemporary French 
politics. Even if Barras had met with a neutral editor—a 
sympathetic one the human imagination refuses to conceive—he 
must have fared worse than his polysyllabic fellow. Larevelliére, 
for one really cannot weight such an historic atom with a 
double-barrelled name, had not done much to prepare the rise 
of Buonaparte, he had shown more foresight than Barras in 
opposing his subsequent designs, he had been driven from 
power before the revolution of Brumaire, he had received and 
honourably declined offers of employment from the residuary 
legatee of the revolution, he had lived perfectly unmolested 
under the consular and imperial governments. For all these 
reasons his memoirs have received no severer treatment than 
mild contempt, while Barras’s were certain to provoke general 
indignation among the cultivators of the Napoleonic legend. 

But, before their publication, they had already undergone 
every kind of misfortune which can befall manuscript. Originally 
shapeless, misspelt, and occasionally scribbled notes, they had 
only partially been compiled when they fell, on Barras’s death, 
into the hands of a political friend, Rousselin de Saint-Albin, 
who completed their compilation, but did not publish them. 
By a strange irony of fate, the joint work of two deadly 
enemies of Robespierre and Buonaparte then fell into the hands 
of M. George Duruy, adevoted admirer of Napoleon with a 
weakness for his idol’s old friend, Robespierre. After consider- 
able hesitation he has decided to publish the work as it left the 
hands of Saint-Albin, but with prefaces putting the reader on 
his guard against the Director's attacks on the Divine figure of 
Brumaire. The first two volumes have now appeared in French 
and English. The translator would appear to be a Frenchman, 
and is at any rate more successful in seizing the sense of the 
original than in rendering it into idiomatic English. 

M. Duruy has first to settle a question of some importance 
to the value of the Memoirs; the respective shares of Barras 
and Saint-Albin in their compilation. Here the editorial bias 
seems to incline the scale rather too strongly in favour of their 
substantial authenticity. Saint-Albin, himself a Dantonist, a 
Thermidorian, and after 1830 an Orleanist, was too much mixed 
up in the politics of the times to be a very trustworthy editor. 
M. Duruy’s citations from documents shortly after Barras’s 
death (1829) seem to us to give a very uncertain sound as to the 
amount and condition of Saint-Albin’s raw material. The 
variations, pointed out in a very few passages where he 

possesses a piece of continuous narrative in the Director's 
writing, between this and the Albinesque version, are hardly as 
unimportant as M. Duruy seems to think. Once he catches 
him suppressing a piece of evidence in favour of Robespierre, 
whom Saint-Albin had much more reason to hate than Barras 
had, for he bad been denounced with Danton in 1794. But 
the editor does not seem to have asked himself this question : 
If the existing autograph fragments correspond fairly well 
with the compilation, but in one case convict the latter of an 
unpardonable suppression, how can I be sure that the absence 
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of autograph fragments corresponding to other parts of the 
compilations is an accident, and not due to an intentional 
destruction of matter inconsistent with the compiler’s version ? 
M. Duruy hes only himself left out a few passages, which he 
considers unfit for publication or desperately obscure. In some 
of the more illegible parts, the translator seems to follow a 
different reading from that of the French edition. Possibly 
this represents M. Duruy’s own second thoughts, but there 
should bea note to exp’ain the discrepancy. In the ‘second 
volume, which goes from the election of the first five Directors 
to the eve of the revolution of Fructidor, the editor has dis- 
tinguished by a difference of type what he regards as the official 
account of the proceedings of the Directory from the general 
narrative. Here again the translator follows, but not always 
exactly. We are not sure that this sort of distinction is quite 
fair editing, but at any rate in the particular case it is of little 
value, for the two sorts of matter often overflow and mingle, 
and the would-be contemporary record of Barras’s official pro- 
ceedings is so saturated with reflections made after Brumaire, 
that it cannot claim as a whole to be more historical than the 
rest of the Memoirs. 

Taking the two volumes together, we cannot but condole 
with the editor and the translator in their dreary tasks.. Now 
branching out into the meaningless luxuriance of Saint-Albin’s 
verbiage, for Ae had at least gone to school, now contracted to 
the naked baldness of Barras’s own rudimentary Conventional 
jargon, but always bristling with the full horror of revolutionary 
French, the two volumes present a tangled jungle of tedious 
and self-contradictory fiction, lighted by no ray of humour, 
taste, or sense. 

The part previous to the revolution is the best, because 
Barras must frequently have had no motive to tell anything but 
the truth. Yet even here he can suppose the reader capable of 
swallowing this story. An English ship fires on and damages 
a French ship, which is under a flag of truce. On the mistake 
being discovered, apologies are made. Two of the English 
officers go on board the French ship shortly afterwards. Barras 
unsuccessfully incites the French crew to murder them. Years 
after he meets one of these two, or one of their fellow-officers 
(for the story is of course quite ambiguous, and a little more or 
less absurdity makes no difference), and receives as warm com- 
pliments on his noble character and conduct on the occasion 
as Mrs. Harris ever bestowed on Mrs. Gamp. 

From the outbreak of the revolution to the ninth of Ther- 
midor the Memoirs lie very low. We should like to know 
something of Barras’s part in the executions after the capture 
of Toulon in December 1793, or how he escaped the fate of the 
other Dantonists, if he was one, in the spring of 1794. Why 
did Robespierre receive him coldly on his return from the 
South, why did he support Collot and Billaud against Robes- 
pierre, when he admits unwarily that the last was the best of 
the three, that the Terror had been aggravated by the with- 
drawal of Robespierre from the Committee of Public Safety, 
and that the sitting of the ninth of Thermidor began with a 
denunciation of Robespierre for wishing to protect the victims 
of the Committee? But the reader finds instead vague 
denunciations of other people’s cruelty, and an elaborate 
attempt to rob Buonaparte of the credit of taking Toulon. 

The ninth of Thermidor brings Barras to the surface, and 
his conduct on the actual day and subsequently, however 
falsely coloured in detail, really seems deserving of credit. He 
was named by the Convention general-in-chief to combat the 
Commune and did so with energy and success. And he was 
undoubtedly one of those who made it an epoch of reaction from 
the worst excesses of the Terror, whereas the Committee of 
Public Safety probably intended the Terror to continue as 
before or more violently. From the ninth of Thermidor (1794) 
to the beginning of the Directory (autumn of 1795) Barras was 
perhaps the most influential man in the Thermidorian Govern- 
ment. It was weak, distracted, and corrupt, but, save at 


Quiberon, not very cruel or oppressive. It was disturved by the” 


Jacobin outbreaks of Germinal and Prairial, and the royalist 
or reactionary insurrection of the 13th Vendémiaire. Barras’s 
conduct on the first occasion was rather undecided, on the 
second he was at Ghent, so that he remains free to criticise the 
severe repression of the Jacobins. In crushing the last he took 
a leading part, but an unkind posterity persists in giving the 
chief ré/e to Buonaparte. 
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The oth of Thermidor and the 13th of Vendémiaire at any rate 
were Barras’s chief claim to election as Director, besides of 
course the indispensable condition of having voted for the 
king’s death. His colleagues were Larevelli¢re, Rewbell, Carnot, 
and Letourneur. From the first, the Directory divided into two 
camps, a strong republican trio, and a pair of moderates or 
reactionaries. The latter were Carnot and Letourneur, and later 
Carnot and Barthélemy. Their squabbles, varied by cross- 
divisions, gradually got acuter as the 18th of Fructidor 
approached, especially when the elections to the councils 
produced a more royalist or, at least, reactionary legislature- 
Finally the trio conspired with Buonaparte to make a sort of 
Pride’s Purge of the Councils and the Directory. For this purpose 
the General of the Army of Italy sent to Paris a second-rate 
bravo, Augereau. At this point the second volume ends. 

It is more detailed than the latter part of the first volume, but 
still very vague and unsatisfactory. There are constant com- 
plaints of the White Terror in the South, but no definite instances 
of particular crimes. Occasionally light is unwarily thrown on 
the unpopularity of the Directors. The people receive them in 
silence, or there is an idea that they will be assassinated on the 
next anniversary of the king’s execution. Carnot thinks that the 
celebration had better be indoors. (The translation gives 
‘confined to France,’ and ‘ dans ]’intérieur’ is vague enough, 
but a few pages further on is a parallel passage, showing what 
is meant.) At last they screw their courage up to face the cere- 
monial, and get off with a little horseplay from the populace. 
In this volume Carnot is of course the principal enemy, though 
Buonaparte and Josephine are not forgotten. 

The only amusing passage is an account of Madame de Staél 
in hysterics, begging for a good place for Talleyrand. If it is 
not true, it has a good deal of verisimilitude. But we confess to 
a prejudice against the very name of Madame de Staél. It stands 
a hopeless barrier to every attempt to make people read the rea/ 
woman of genius, Madame de Staal. 

Another strange reticence of Barras covers the death of the 
Dauphin in the Temple, June 1795. All the theories of a sub- 
stituted child suppose Barras to be implicated in the affair. 
He is known to have corresponded with Louis XVIII., and he 
mentions his visit to the captives in the Temple on the roth 
of Thermidor 1794. But he does not explain any of the dark 
circumstances attending the Dauphin’s death. We have 
never seen any reason to believe in any later pretender, 
but this question will always remain: If the Thermidorian 
Government were certain that the dying child in the Temple 
was the son of Louis XVI., avd intended to prove the fact 
conclusively, why.did they not summon to the death-bed his 
sister, who was in the same building, one story higher up, and 
obtain her signature to the certificate of death ? 

One should be just, evento Barras. There does not appear 
to be any ground to accuse him of exceptional cruelty, for his 
party and period. Barére and many of his fellows seem to 
have been greater liars. Buonaparte’s generals were worse 
robbers. But he does exceed the large licence conceded by his 
fellow countrymen to talk about old flames. The French have 
never adopted the good old English adage, ‘You shouldn’t 
kiss and tell.’ A play like Dumas’s Demt-Monde is the mea- 
sure of difference between the two peoples. But Barras’s 
remarks on Josephine have proved too much even for French 
stomachs. 


SI VIS PACEM——~ 
Can Russia Invade India? By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 
London : Constable. 


If it gives Colonel Hanna any pleasure to prove an obvious 
theorem we are not going to stand in his way. It stands 
to reason that, as matters are now arranged, Russia cannot 
invade India. She would not attack either the scientific fron- 
tier or the line of the Indus while her bases of attack were 
at a point behind the Oxus or at acertain point behind the 
Hindu Kush. Colonel Hanna goes even further, and argues 
that, supposing she was established in Kandahar, her troops 
could not pass the Bolan, the Thal Chotiali, the Gomul, the 
Kuram or the Khyber Pass; that if small bodies, lightly 
equipped, succeeded in doing so, they would suffer intolerably 
from thirst, heat, and disease on the trans-Indian deserts, and, 
finally, would be cut to pieces in an easy, leisurely fashion 
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by a force of a hundred thousand men, stationed between Sukkur 
and Peshawar on the north. Of course, the whole argument 
depends upon the strength of the base at Kandahar, the con. 
dition of India, and our engagements in the Mediterranean and 
elsewhere. If Russia tried to invade India to-morrow she 
would get a thrashing commensurate with her folly. That is 
obvious. That is what Colonel Hanna proves. Why should 
he have been at the pains to establish a truth that at least a 
hundred ordinary journalists could demonstrate to the meanest 
intelligence in the space of a thousand words? This book is 
but the first of a series which is designed to demolish what is 
known as the forward policy. The first volume aims at showing 
that the forward policy is quite needless ; the second will prove 
that it is extremely expensive ; the third that Russia will never 
be foolish enough to attempt the impossible. Colonel Hanna 
has made a grave tactical error in presenting one division of 
his forces to the enemy’s fire while its supports are still out of 
reach. A dense array of facts and figures might convince the 
timorous Radical, but nobody who knows the lie of this difficult 
question will admit that Colonel Hanna has established his 
own case. Indeed, every argument by which he shows that in 
the circumstances which now obtain India is safe, proves the 
wisdom of the forward policy, and incidentally he satisfies the 
new school of strategists that the Indus will make a most 
admirable second line of defence. 

Like all sound policies, the forward policy was called into 
being by immediate needs. Thanks to the keep-the-ring fetich 
England alienated Shere Ali, who took great pleasure in in- 
trigues with Russia, whatever he may have meant by them. 
When Russia occupied Merv it became evident that her objec- 
tive was Herat, on which she had cast a roving eye in the 
thirties. The Czar always swallows up his allies, and if Lord 
Beaconsfield had not shown foresight in 1878, it is extremely 
probable that both Herat and Kandahar would by this time 
have been in the hands of such as Kauffmann and Komaroff, 
who would have known how to develop the very large tracts of 
country which are capable of irrigation. Shere Ali was 
dethroned when he refused to guarantee the neutrality of his 
country—that is how the matter may best be put—for any 
alliance of a Native Power with Russia means an early occupa- 
tion. At the same time our troops were advanced to Quetta, 
because events seemed to march towards a Russian seizure of 
Herat, and only the knowledge that Quetta held an army 
strong enough to take Kandahar would keep the Russians out 
of that town. In the Penjdeh incident even Mr. Gladstone 
showed how well he understood what would happen if the 
Russians once got a footing in Afghan Turkestan. The 
Bhamian Pass is quite easy in the summer, and through the 
Bhamian is the way to Kabul, which could easily be held bya 
small army, and which could be converted into a most useful 
base of action against India within a very few years. The forward 
policy was invented because Russia was aiming at the posses- 
sion of Afghanistan, and our statesmen knew that if we allowed 
her to seize any portion of the Ameer’s territory we should have 
no moral ground to keep her from seizing the rest. Colonel 
Hanna forgets that the excellent Yanoff did not begin his 
activities in the Pamir until it was made as plain as a pike- 
staff to the Asiatic Department in St. Petersburg that we 
would not allow a single Cossack into the Ameer’s dominions. 
He also forgets that the Asiatic Department thinks more highly 
of Chitral and Gilgit than he does. The Pamirs were occupied 
as an intermediate station on the way to Kashmir and either 
Jelalabad or Peshawar. His greatest error is in the assump- 
tion that Russia would dream of invading India, so to speak, at 
a single gulp. Shemoves slowly. Her intention was to occupy, 
conquer, and partly to cultivate Afghanistan before she moved 
towards the Indus. As the forward policy has unfolded gra- 
dually, the beatific vision of a Russian India has gradually faded 
away. The Pamir agreement put the corner-stone upon her 
disillusionment. We have guaranteed the independence of 
Afghanistan. If that country be invaded, native troops will be 
sent to help in the defence of Herat and Kabul, over railway to 
within sixty miles of Kandahar, and trains could be run into the 
town within a few weeks. Even supposing Herat to be taken, 
we could prevent any further advance with a very few troops. 
Also we hold Chitral and Hunza in the palm of our hand. This 
scheme of defence springs from the very sound rule that it is 
easier to defend one or two central points than a long line of 
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frontier. The great advantage of the forward policy lies ia the 
fact that we control all the keys of the position. Colonel 
Hanna’s notion that it will end by landing us on the Oxus has 
no warrant save his imagination. In fact the root-notion of the 
policy is that save in the case of Herat—which we do not intend 
to occupy—we shall be able to meet the Russians, if they ever 
attempt an invasion, which is now quite unlikely, as their troops 
emerge from one mountain pass and another. 

Colonel Hanna and the strategists who would have us fight 
behind the Indus forget that the scientific frontier has made 
India impregnable. The elder school of diplomatists would 
have allowed Afghanistan to drop into the maw of the all- 
devouring Cos:ack, thereby allowing Russia to fight within 
three hundred miles of her base3, and to show them her lines 
of communication before she began the attack. Colonel Hanna 
estimates the number of men required to hold the Indus line at 
about 103 000, supposing Russia had to conquer Afghanistan. 
What would the figure have been if we had not kept Russia out 
of the Ameei’s dominions? We should have required 50,000 
more at least, and some 309,coo to hold the unruly elements of 
Hiadustan in proper check. And it is very certain that Russia 
would have postponed the day of battle until our hands were 
fully occupied in a dispute with some European power. The 
forward policy aims at more than checkmating the zealots of 
the Asiatic department. It prevented Russia from holding 
Afghanistan till all was ready and then stirring up some Power 
to aim a blow at our command of the Mediterranean and the 
Channel. Only the other day the Novoe Vremya was screaming 
against the Pamir agreement because it prevents the Czar from 
squeezing our North-West frontier when he wishes a concession 
in Europe. But the Vovse Vremya’s scream came too late. 
Russia cannot invade India and therefore we have a larger 
latitude of action in Europe than if she were in possession 
of Kandahar. ‘True, this freedom costs India a large sum 
annually, but that is a matter which has nothing to do with the 
wisdom of a scientific frontier. 


TRISH BEAUTIES 


Some Celebra’ed Trish Beauties of the Last Century. By 
FRANCES GERARD. London; Ward and Downey. 


Irish beauties have long been celebrated. Miss Gerard does 
wisely in confining her attention to those whose charms were 
revealed to admirers of the last century. If she had extended 
her researches to the present day she would have ascertained 
that in this respect Irish ladies live quite up to the example set 
them by their ancestors. A recent traveller asserts that he saw 
more lovely faces—and more unbecoming dresses—in a single 
walk along Grafton Street than he could have seen in ten 
streets of the same length in London. Tourists who visit 
Ireland when the Dublin season is over, say at the end of May, 
miss all this and must seek it in modified proportions at Bray 
or some other watering-place. The change which has taken 
place in a hundred years is enormous. In back slums of 
Dublin you come upon what then were splendid palaces, now 
turned into public institutions or counting-houses for mercantile 
firms. In the eighteenth century all these great mansions were 
occupied during the session by noblemen, who, it must be 
allowed, were generally of mushroom growth. Their personal 
dignity and fascinating manners, often alluded to by Miss 
Gerard, made up for their inferior blood, and when they came 
over to England they attained an amount of influence out of all 
proportion to either their numbers or their wealth. It was the 
same with the female members of their families. Their personal 
beauty was but one of their charms. Their vivacity set it off. 
There was something innocent and unsophisticated in their 
conduct even after they had succeeded in enslaving the highest 
inthe land. Elizabeth Gunning, the daughter of a mere bank- 
rupt squireen, married the Duke of Hamilton first and the 
Duke of Argyll afterwards, yet at the Coronation of George III., 
where she stood in the front rank of peeresses, ‘she looked,’ 
said an eyewitness, ‘the picture of majestic modesty. Of her 
sister Mrs. Delany wrote that she had ‘a thousand airs, but 
with a sort of humour that diverts me.’ Eleanor Ambrose’s 
‘conversation was distinguished by much real cleverness, 
lighted up by witty sayings and quick repartee.’ Of Dolly 
Monroe we read that her stature was majestic, but air and 
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demeanour nature itself. We caf see for outsélves in the 
National Gallery what the three Miss Montgomerys were like. 
Of Elizabeth La Touche, afterwards Countess of Lanesborough, 
we are told ‘she danced divinely and her mind was well culti- 
vated.’ Of Anne Luttrell, who eventually married the Duke of 
Cumberland, we are informed that she too danced divinely, 
and that at twenty-four she had bewitching eyes, which she 
cou'd ‘animate to enchantment if she pleased.’ A curious 
picture by Gainsborough was in the Royal Academy a few 
winters ago, partly a landscape and partly a portrait of this 
lady and her diminutive duke. In the background was Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell, the elder sister of the duchess who, from her 
love of gambling and other vices, eventually died in poverty, 
if not in prison, abroad. An interesting chapter, by Miss 
Currey, the artis’, which Miss Gerard has inserted, deals with 
the beauti‘ul Anne Cogalan, of Ardo, who married the !ast Earl 
of Barrymore, one of the famous, or infamous, band of brothers 
who were known a; Hellgate, Cripplegate, Newgate and 
Bi lingsgate. In the scandalous chronicles of a hundred years 
ago, the name of Barrymore is ss!dom long absent. The last 
of Miss Gerard’s heroines is Miss Farren who, in 1797, married 
Lord Derby. The earl had only been a widower for six weeks 
when the wedding took place, and he would not have waited 
even so long only for a fit of the gout. The whole story is 
curious and is very well told. The descriptions of portraits in 
an appendix are very well done and very interesting, being 
arringed in tabuiar form. The engravings, except one from a 
drawing by Miss Currey, are not well printed. 

The ‘faults escaped in printing’ and others are very 
numerous—so numerous, indeed, as greatly to diminish the 
worth of the book. The styie, too, is frequently slipshod : but, 
a3 the writer's meaning is generally apparent, we may pass it 
by. More serious are the absolute errors. Thus we read 

arly in the book of the visit of James I. to Ireland, and the 
statement is repeated near the end. Agiin mention is made 
of the Lath of Shepnay. This may be a printer’s error, as 
may the name of ‘ Lord Lindon,’ otherwise unknown to fame. 
So, too, we cannot tell who was Lord Lorne, named on page 83. 
Tho fourth Duke of Argyll, who married the widowed Duchess 
of Hamilton, before he became Duke w.s Colonel Campbell, not 
Lord Lorne. In the chapter on Peg Woffington Lord Cholmon- 
deley is described as ‘Chancellor of the Duchy of Roxburghe.’ 
Another personage is a ‘judge of the Exchequer.’ But the 
worst mistake is when Miss Gerard indulges in a Latin quota- 
tion. It is well known that Horace wrote an ode beginning ‘O 
matre pulchra filia pulchrior,’ which some commentators think, 
without much proof, was addressed to a lady named Tyndaris. 
Hereis Miss Gerard’s quotation: ‘ She could not be addressed, 
like Tyndarus, as “‘O, Madre, pulchria filia pulchre.”’ Such 
carelessness, oft repeated, has an irritating effect on the 
reader. For a few pages he is interested in what seems to 
be a serious historical narrative—an account of Ireland, and 
England too, a hundred years ago, and everything is suddenly 
made unreal by a bad mistake. We cannot greatly blame the 
author when she fails through consulting an inferior authority. 
It would not be easy for any one without special training to 
unravel the complications of the Beresford pedigree. Every 
visitor to the National Gallery knows Reynolds’s largest 
work there, already mentioned—the three Montgomerys deco- 
rating a figure of Hymen. The figure in white to the right 
was Lady Townshend, then just married. The lady stooping 
for more flowers to the left was Mrs. Beresford. As her 
husband was a peer’s son she was entitled to be called 
‘Honourable.’ The middle figure represents Elizabeth Mont- 
gomery, whose husband, Luke Gardiner, commissioned the 
picture. The official catalogue calls her also ‘ Honourable,’ 
which she never was. Gardiner, called in the same work 
‘Gardener,’ was subsequently; made Lord Mountjoy, and his 
son, the first and last Earl of Blessington, left the picture to 
the nation. Miss Gerard confounds John Beresford with his 
son, John Claudius Beresford. She speaks of him as serving 
the office of Lord Mayor of Dublin, which he never did. 
Lady Mountjoy’s step-sister married Charles Cobbe Beresford, 
one of whose descendants now enjoys the Montgomery estate. 
It would be easy to fill a whole review with minor errors ; and 
we can only regret that a book so full of entertaining and 
valuable information should be thus blemished. There is 
neither an index nor even an adequate table of contents. 
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FICTION 


t. Master and Man. By Count Leo TotsTo!. Chapman. 

2. The Macdonald Lass. By SARAH TYTLER. Chatto. 

3. The Despotic Lady and Others. By W. E. NORRIS. 
Methuen. 

4. The Curse of Intellect. Blackwood. 

5. Zhe Dance at the Four Corners. By G. B. BuRGIN. Bristol: 
Arrowsmith. 

6. Ofa Fool and his Folly. And Other Tales 
NORTH and MICHAEL HOWE. Digby. 


By WILFRID 


1. In Master and Man Tolstoi the artist is more in evidence 
than Tolstoi the anarchist, the teacher of a new morality, and 
setter to rights or to wrongs of things in general. And, oh, what 
arefreshment that is! There are little descriptive passages here 
which will compare favourably, for vividness, directness and 
picturesque quality with some of the best work in Peace and 
War. The snow-storm, to wit, is presented in a way to set the 
reader a-turning up his coat collar and-a-rubbing his hands, 
even on the hottest of June afternoons. ‘The little glimpses one 
gets of a Russian village by twilight and of the interior of a 
peasant’s cottage are the more impressive for being rendered 
impressionistically, and with no suggestion of the hand camera 
or the note-book. The story is of the simplest, and is told with 
fitting simplicity and directness. It tells how a Russian trader 
set out on a winter’s day to conclude a bargain at some distant 
village. He took with him a servant whom he had consistently 
cheated of his full wages throughout a term of years. The 
travellers are benighted in a snow drift and sit down, with truly 
Muscovite stolidity, to wait for dawn or succour; the master 
monopolising the warmest wraps and the most sheltered corner 
of the upturned sleigh. At dead of night he decides to save 
himself and leave the man to his fate. So he mounts the pony 
and rides away only to find himself following a circle and re- 
turning to the starting-point. There he discovers his servant 
on the edge of death from co!d, and flinging himself on the 
man’s body he saves his life at the cost of his own. The 
incident is rendered with power and pathos, with artistic 
restraint and reticence, and with a refreshing absence of bleat 
or sentimentality of any sort. What moral purpose there is 
would seem to be in the design to show that instinctive 
humanity is not altogether incompatiole with the ownership of 
private property and a nice appreciation of the value of roubles; 
that ‘one touch of nature,’ even when made with a frozen 
finger, is potent to make akin beings so widely separated as 
master and man. A moral the obviousness of which we can 
pardon for the sake of its setting. 

2. This little romance, launched underthe name of Sarah Tytler, 
closely follows the monograph bythe late Mr. Macgregor, minister 
of Kilmuir. Flora Macdonald, the brave and modest little heroine, 
whose face looks forth to us from the frontispiece, as limned in 
the portrait by Allan Ramsay which is extant in the Bodleian, 
is a good subject for a historical romance. On the whole, the 
description of society in the Western Islands in the last half of 
last century, the mingled simplicity and refinement of whichstruck 
Dr. Johnson (whose visit to Skye has been duly commemorated), 
bears the marks of truth and historic instinct ; nor have we any 
quarrel with the Lowland Scotch in which the lairds and ladies, 
tacksmen and duine-wassals, carry on the conversations in which 
their characters are disclosed. But we would protest (quite 
gently, for the merits of the volume much exceed its defects) 
against the cruelty of the author in inventing a meeting between 
Charles Edward and Flora in 1750, in which the Prince does 
not recognise his preserver. No doubt, Flora’s short service 
was only the most picturesque of many similar incidents, and 
Tearlach Mac Sheumais had need of a royal memory to dis- 
tinguish every Highlander who had done him a vital benefit. 
The Seven Men of Glenmoriston, for instance, did a feat almost 
transcending Flora’s. But in fact there is no evidence of any 
such meeting or any such neglect. In dealing with Niel 
Mac Eachainn, again, Miss Tytler does not seem to know that 
he was almost certainly a relation of Flora, and that both were 
of the Jacobite Clanranald and not the sleat branch of the 
family. In a sense Sir Alexander was the lady's chief, for 


Kingsburgh, who afterwards married her, was of his clan; but 
there is little doubt that, so far as politics entered into her 
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womanly achievement, she had the general leaning to the 
Stuarts which was almost universal in the Western Highlands, 
With these deductions we can cordially praise this attempt to 
revive a very noble memory. 

3. There is plenty of good fun and good writing in the story 
which gives name to Mr, Norris’s collection of reprints. How 
the poet was enabled to thwart the despotic Lady Maunsell 
by the help of his ‘practical papa,’ and how the zasouciant 
Peter Garnett was delivered at the same time from supplanting 
his best friend as the husband of the fair Bertha are topics 
admirably treated. The shrewd old soldier is well pitted 
against the stern relict of the Australian capitalist ; and the 
triumph he obtains is all the better deserved, in that he pre- 
serves with fidelity the secret whereby he moves the dragon 
from her post of vantage. That so virtuous and formidable a 
matron should have been in her frivolous youth— but we must 
preserve the secret too! ‘A Slight Misunderstanding’ and‘A 
Three Bottle Comedy’ are the best of the minor stories ; the 
last would be a capital curtain-raiser. 

4. The Curse of Intellect is a grim satire, but not without a 
certain literary effectiveness. Reuben Power, an incarnation 
of intelleci.ual pessimism, a man without heart, hope or happi- 
ness, conceives the notion of teaching an ape to speak, so to 
obtain an independent criticism on the human animal. ‘ Power's 
Beast,’ under his baleful tuition, quite outdoes the legendary 
animal which took so long to become ‘Man and a Positivist’ 
and, without acquiring a thumb, fairly surpasses his master in 
the philosophy of despair. In the manuscript he leaves behind 
him, for the beast can write, e¢ méme tl écrit bien, his dominant 
note is a wail for the unhappy change he has experienced from 
instinctive to rational life, and the consequent apprehension of 
guilt with its necessary punishment. For man he contracts the 
profoundest habit of contempt. ‘’Arry in Epping Forest stands 
in no manner of comparison with the lion in his native home, 
nor the working bee with the woman prostitute . . . Thieves, 
liars, murderers for money, torturers for salvation, are found 
only among men. Even man’s latest example of a great philo- 
sopher, unhealthy in body, querulous and repining in mind, 
is less enviable, less deserving of imitation than that of a cow 
peacefully and contentedly chewing the cud.’ Among these 
inferior creatures the conventional Lady Champernowne, who 
invites a bishop to dinner fo give his authoritative views on the 
beast’s soul, is one of the most typical ; while in Sister Mary, 
the gentle and devout creature who has remained the lover of 
the ill-starred Power through his life, even the beast recognises 
a force beyond his experience, though the recognition drives 
him to frenzy and homicide. 

5. ‘A sort of sassy and peart chap I don’t have no objection 
to, said Ikey meditatively, ‘but a dime novel feller as wants to 
howl down the place ‘ithout settin’ up drinks for the older 
inhabitants, I don’t take no stock in. He’s too permiskus for 
me.’ The ‘alleged cowboy’ who has been travelling in the 
States, and returns thus to outrage the feelings of the fathers of 
the village in the Ontario valley, is at the bottom of the 
vendetta which exists between the Four Corners and the Hills, 
a private war where the incidents, grimly tragic or broadly 
humorous, culminate in the fateful ball at the Four Corners 
when Pete Harrison ventures his life so closely. Certainly the 
characteristics of the aged pair of friends, Old Man Evans 
and Ikey Marston, survivals of a former age of frontier wars 
and ‘shooting on sight, are not calculated to promote any 
peaceful solution of local difficulties, though it is a devoted and 
serious spirit which animates them as they go on the r expedi- 
tions to lynch or to capture the ill-conditioned desperado who 
has set theexample of homicide. They are an admirable pair, 
though of unequal calibre. ‘You never was much of a man, 
Ikey, for drawin’ an inference,’ ‘No,’ said Ikey, simply, ‘I’d 
ruther draw acart.’ But Ikey follows his more logical friend with 
rare fidelity to wedding, dance or combat. One of the best 
drawn figures is that of the English parson, who gets hope- 
lessly in love with the village beauty and wins the approbation 
of the stern elders of the parish by his sterling, though ill- 
directed valour. The duel between the parson and Pete, and 
the fate of Old Man’s goat would move the most serious to mirth; 
while for grim tragedy the Roman death inflicted by his father 
upon Chilvey Jake and the sad procession back to the hills 
where his mother waits to meet him are the foundations of 
a fine descriptive passage. Short as is Zhe Dance at the 
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Four Corners, it is pregnant with literary force beyond the 
average. 

6. Of a Fool and his Folly contains six stories besides that 
which appears on the title-page, and it would be hard to discover 
in any one of them anything to justify publication. ‘The fool’ 
lived in the times of Charles I, and at the present day when 
local colour or what is taken for such is cultivated to such an 
extent as to crowd out character-drawing it is perhaps refresh- 
ing to find that no attempt whatever—except a solitary ‘ odds- 
fish ’—is made to entrap the reader into supposing the author 
has made a study of the period. The stories are one and all 
extremely slight, exasperatingly dull, and written in a style of 
which the following is not an unfair example. ‘Now the 
mother came out and in pain of heart sought an interview with 
her son. This one was to her the beloved of all her children. 
She hoped that peradventure some compromise might be 
suggested. But first he must have some sustenance.’ This 
simply means that his mother thought he had better have 
breakfast before talking matters over. We must add that the 
tone of the stories throughout is good and the paper and print 
excellent. 


THE HONEST BROKER 


Prince Bismarck. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. London: 
Allen. 


A book bristling with points like the porcupine pudding of 
our ancestors, and as succulently sapid withal. First-hand 
facts and veracious voicings are set down, apocryphal anecdotes 
weeded out, and all the best things of Bismarck—a master- 
maker of ep'gram as well as of empire—preserved ; from his 
comparison of the constitution evolved at Frankfort in 1849 with 
‘a transcript of the parchment of Magna Charta on continental 
Llotting-paper’ by men seeking ‘to draw the threadbare coat 
of French constitutionalism over the unwieldy body of German 
unity,’ down to his grim jest on ‘the first-class funeral’ 
accorded him on his dismissal and his description of his 
successor at the Foreign Ministry as ‘un ministre étranger aux 
affaires.’ For Mr. Lowe is himself no mean adept in the art 
of summing up a statesman in an epithet and crystallising a 
situation in a phrase, and does full justice to the like capacity 
in the Iron Chancellor. He points out indeed that, if ‘the 
greatest history-maker of modern times’ completed his life- 
task of the creation of German unity by ‘blood and iron,’ he 
began and more than half carried it through with pen and ink. 
He claims for him all the highest qualities of the logician, 
the stylist, the historian, and the practical statesman, holding 
of his Frankfort despatches that, as specimens of German prose, 
they are not excelled by aught ever written by Schiller or 
Heine, that, as sketches of contemporary statesmen, they show 
a power of penetrating and painting character unsurpassed by 
Thucydides and La Bruyére, that, as monuments of practical 
wisdom, they throw the political memorials of the late Prince 
Consort into the shade, and that, as matériaux pour servir, 
they are equally interesting and authentic. 

The material facts of Bismarck’s career need no re-telling 
here. But Mr. Lowe reminds us that his earliest dream was 
the unity of Germany, and that as a student of Goettingen he 
bet Amory Coffin two dozen of champagne that this would be 
accomplished in twenty years. It took forty. He early saw 
too that a conflict with Austria was inevitable and that the 
wisest thing Prussia could do was to secure the goodwill of the 
Northern Colossus. Her policy during the Crimean War found 
its reward at Sadowa and Sedan, when the Czar with folded 
arm; allowed the forces of King William to become the 
architects of the German Empire. Yet ‘if any man had great- 
ness thrust upon him it was King William. He was made the 
founder of the new German Empire in spite of himself.’ In 
proof of which assertion Mr. Lowe cites the striking statement 
made by Bismarck to Dr. Hans Blum in November 1892, as to 
the King writing a letter of abdication in September 1862 and 
only destroying it on the future Chancellor undertaking to govern 
against the majority of the national representatives, even 
without a Budget. In Bismarck’s own words: 

‘The Queen had pointed to the lessons of history. I pointed 
to the Prussian officer's sword, which he wore. “ What is going 
to happen?” he exclaimed. “I can see far enough from the 
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palace window to see your head fall on the scaffold, and after 
yours mine.” “Well,” I replied, “for myself I cannot imagine 
a nobler death than that or on the battle-field. 1 should fall 
like Strafford and your Majesty like Charles I., not like 
Louis XVI. Surely your Majesty, as captain of a company, 
cannot think of deserting it under fire?” ‘ Never!” was the 
reply, and the King sprang up resolute and erect. The Prussian 
officer’s sword had carried the day.’ 

During the insurrection in Russian Poland in 1863, when 
Western Europe, ‘ passing through one of the periodical fits of 
lackadaisical sentimentality miscalled humanitarianism, cou'd 
not understand Prussia ‘ maintaining law and order in her own 
house, and at the same time saving it from the flames which 
had seized on a contiguous tenement,’ Bismarck ‘revealed to 
them, to their no small surprise, the existence of a statesman 
whose first principle of action was, as it ever continued to be, 
that sentimeat ought to have m> place in politics.’ So in the 
affair of the Duchies he managed by masterly diplomacy ‘to 
enlist the services of a rival Power to aid him in gaining a 
territorial acquisition he had predetermined to secure for 
Prussia, and also discovered means of putting Austria in the 
wrong before the European tribunal in the quarrel which he 
was contriving to fix upon her.’ Over the prey pulled down 
‘the two noble hounds leashed together’ began to pull in 
opposite directions, and then came the revulsion of feeling at 
Berlin and the Seven Weeks War. Mr. Lowe recognises 
Bismarck’s wisdom in ‘pouring water into the foaming wine’ 
in the cup of victory, and checking his royal master in his 
desire for Saxon and Bohemian territory. He also thinks that 
had the Augustenburg pretender played his cards better he 
might have been Sovereign of a new German State. Louis 
Napoleon, ‘ sawdust man of destiny’ and ‘crowned condottiere, 
willing and eager to sell the sword of France to the hizhest 
bidder,’ recognised in the conso‘idation of the German Father- 
land a death-blow to the long-standing predominance of 
France, and it was his persistent aim to frustrate its consum- 
mation by sleight or might. He did his best ‘to fish in very 
muddy and troubled waters,’ but his double-dealing diplomacy, 
his underhand treaties and pettifogging manceuvres were suc- 
cessively met, exposed, and defeated, as Mr. Lowe shows, by 
Bismarck at every turn of the game; till the Gallic cock crew 
loud with ‘ cockalorum choler,’ and ‘rising suddenly above the 
Pyrenees the war-cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, 
darkened and spread with appalling swiftness, and presently 
broke in a de‘uge of blood on the banks of the Rhine.’ How 
Benedetti’s outrageous demands were met by the King, and 
how Bismarck ably converted the monarch’s telegram ‘from a 
chamade into a fanfare,’ from a call for a parley into a flourish 
of defiance, is excellentiy set down according to the very latest 
lights. Important, too, is that cast on the policy of coercion 
towards the South German States urged by the Crown Prince, 
‘which might have resulted in the absolute frustration of 
Bismarck’s unifying work.’ It is further made clear that the 
rescission of the Black Sea clause had been promised to Russia 
long before as the price of her neutrality, but that Gortschakoff’s 
disclosure of it in October 1870 was painfully premature. At 
the close of the war Mr. Lowe sketches France as ‘the 
Cinderella of Europe,’ clad ‘in a garment which made her 
unpopular and even odious in the eyes of the purpled mighty 
of the earth, the simple robes of a Republic with which the 
monarchies of the Continent could not afford to associate on a 
footing of intimate friendship and perfect equality.’ Yet 
Bismarck still saw in her ‘the pike in the European fish pond 
that prevented us all becoming carp.’ 

Full justice is done to the Chancellor’s labours for the next 
twenty years as ‘the peace-keeper of Europe.’ Fortunately for 
Germany her foreign policy was in the kands of a Minister 
wholly independent of shifting popular favour, who could thus 
conduct it with a unity and continuity unknown to democratic 
governments and who was able with matchless genius to make 
her ‘the strongest, the most trusted and the most respected 
nation on the Continent of Europe, ezve feste Burg of peace 
such as even Luther never dreamt of in his hymn.’ A master- 
stroke was that which met the weakening of the Drei-Kaiser- 
Bund—when Russia’s laurels were converted not as Gortschakoff 
had hoped into branches of olive but into a crown of thorns 
at the Berlin Congress, and the piqued Northern Power had 
her face turned to France—by the Austro-German alliance of 
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October 1879. The colunial difficulties between Great Britain 
and Germany are dealt with at length by Mr. Lowe, who con- 
tends that Bismarck had been irritated beyond endurance by 
the obstructive tactics of the British Government wheresoever 
Germany sought to establish a colonial foothold, that the 
Gladstone-Granville-Derby triumvirate acted with a semblance 
of jealousy, ungraciousness and folly unworthy of a great 
nation and that the repayment was only in kind. As regards 
two other difficulties which beset ‘the Major-Domo of the 
Reich,’ he argues that he ‘never surrendered himself to the 
illusion that the social problem of the nineteenth century could 
be solved as the Inquisition sought to settle the religious 
questions of the Middle Ages,’ and that in the war with Rome 
he was fairly beaten, ‘though whether he entitled himself to 
rank with the greatest generals by conducting his retreat with 
as much dignified skill as he had shown dash in the delivery of 
his attack is a question which his admirers will probably not 
care to discuss.” Touching the Parliamentary question he 
writes very clearly : ‘No student of modern German history 
can ever attain to a clear and just apprehension of his subject 
until he comes to realise the fact that the German Emperor is 
anything but an autocrat, and that the vicarious despotic power 
of his Chancellor is only such as has been conferred upon him 
by what, on the whole, is probably one of the most evenly 
balanced and beneficent constitutions in all Europe... 
peculiarly well adapted to the stage of political development 
reached by the German people, and to the necessity of their 
continuing to subordinate the question of their liberties to the 
question of their lives, of their civic aspirations to the military 
security. . . . Those who imagine that the German Parliament 
is a comparatively powerless body which merely serves as a 
registering machine to the will of the Government, should be- 
think themselves of the numerous defeats which it inflicted on 
the Chancellor during the Economic Era of his career.’ 

In bringing his book down to date, Mr. Lowe touches on 
the adaptation of the German military system by the Japanese, 
and traces their recent victories in China to the science of Moltke 
proving too much for the philosophy of Confucius. He gives, 
too, some characteristic notes on Bismarck in retirement, when 
‘from either hemisphere to Hamburg trooped the inquisitive 
knights of the pen, and the mansion-house of Friedrichsruh 
was forthwith turned into a sort of journalistic monastery, 
where, as in the Middle Ages, all wayfaring brothers of the 
quill might count upon food, a night’s lodging, and confidential 
converse with the Prince Prior.’ One learns, too, that Bismarck 
has ever been capable of blessed unconventionality from the 
days when he blended stout and champagne. There is no 
dressing for dinner at Varzin or Friedrichsruh. 


‘THE DIRTY HALF HUNDREDTH’ 


The History of the 50'h (or the Queen’s Own Regiment) from the 
Earliest Date to the Year 1881. By Colonel FYLEr. 
London ; Chapman. 


An almost forgotten passage in one of Lever’s military novels 
is our only authority for the title we have adopted for this 
review. It is in our mind that Lever assigns the nickname on 
account of the colour of the facings in the Peninsula. But the 
very fact that the regiment had a familiar nickname shows it 
had made its mark very prominently under Wellington. The 
immortal History of the Peninsular War by William Napier 
—now so cheap that it might well be in the hands of every 
company and squadron in the British Service at home and 
abroad—bears witness to the glories of the 5oth to which the 
historian himself belonged. But Colonel Fyler in producing the 
very handsomest and completest regimental history ever 
published, in which he rightly makes free use of Napier’s maps, 
shows that the West Kent has borne itself gallantly on many a 
glorious field from the time of George JI., or very early in 
George III., to our own day. A glance at the Army List will 
tell the same story in brief, for, although it has now absorbed the 
battle inscriptions of the old 97th, the 50th had enough of its 
own to satisfy the utmost coveting of honour. The regiment 
was raised first in the American colonies to withstand the 
aggressions of the French, and it was disbanded along with the 
sist when Abercrombie’s 52nd became the soth and has kept 
its umber ever since. In treating its story fu'ly Colonel Fyler 
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has taken a wider view than that of the ordinary regimenta] 
historian. He is not content with telling merely what the regi- 
ment did, he shows how it was combined with other troops and 
what was the object of the operations generally. Thus we have 
before us not only the tale of the regiment but a connected story 
of the circumstances under which everything was done. And 
we commend the example to the compilers of other regimental 
histories, as in some which we have seen the method of wri'ing 
would appear to have been ‘snippeting.’ But it is not every 
soldier who is as well qualified to tell of combined operations as 
Colonel Fyler. He makes everything clear to the simplest 
capacity, and one rises from each chapter with the conviction 
that there is little more to be told, and that the author has not 
pushed his local patriotism to the length of belittling other forces 
for the sake of heightening by contrast the merits of his own 
corps. His exceedingly handsome quarto, which is dedicated 
by permission to the Queen, contains some coloured illustra- 
tions of the older uniforms and of the regimental colours from 
time to tim’, and abundance of engraviogs bearing on the 
subjects treated. These are naturally very various, ranging 
from the capture of Oswego in America in 1756, which the 
present regiment is scarcely entitled, so to speak, to quarter, 
through the Seven Years War, service in Corsica, in Egypt, at 
Copenhagen, at Vim‘era and Corunna, and at the sad business 
of Walcheren, to the Peninsula from 1810 to 1814. But the 
soth was not at Waterloo, being then in Ireland. After good 
service in Jamiica the regiment was sent to India in time to 
take part in the famous campaigos in the Sutlej in "45 and ’47; 
after which it saw little service until it went through the Crimea, 
since when its only bloody fields were in New Zealand where it 
bore itself right worthily of its o'd renown. Colonel Fyler was 
its last commander before the territorial amalgamation of 
1881, and there he leaves the interesting records he has 
rummaged out with so much labour and arranged so skilfully. 
But not even the galiant Colorel can suzgest that the old 97th 
is not a fit companion for the 50th, while those of us who have 
had the good fortune to see one of the bittalions of the amal- 
gamated regiments, which were both ‘(Queen’s Own,’ whether 
in Egypt or up the Nile, will admit that it would not be easy to 
find a better regiment in the service than the 5oth of to-day. 


LINKED SWEETNESS 


. Lyrics. By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 

. In a Garden; and other Poems. By H. C, BEECHING. 

The Vale of Arden; and other Poems. By ALFRED HAYES. 

Rosemary for Remembrance. By MARY BROTHERTON., 
London : Lane. 


PWN = 


1. Mr. Benson’s position as a poet will not, we fancy, be 
materially altered for better or worse by the publication of this 
pleasant volume of ‘lyrics.’ That he was a cultivated writer, 
with a fine palate for word-vintages, and an almost microscopic 
insight into the less conspicuous processes of nature, his former 
books had abundantly proved: and it is difficult to find any- 
thing additional to say about the latest product of his muse— 
this ‘thin harvest of laborious days,’ which he dedicates to that 
‘truest of critics and of friends most true,’ Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
‘The Newt,’ ‘The Sparrow,’ ‘The Ant-heap’—such are a few 
of Mr. Benson’s present subjects, and he treats them with all 
the verbal felicity and loving minuteness that characterised his 
earlier verses on ‘The Toad, ‘The Mole, and other equally 
unexhilarating themes. We should really not be surprised to 
find Mr. Benson, in his next book, apostrophising ‘ The Peri- 
winkle,’ or inditing a sonnet to ‘The Pea Bug;’ and we feel 
sure he would do full justice to their respective charms. 
Seriously, however, it seems almost a pity that such careful 
craftsmanship should not more frequently be employed upon 
materials of somewhat less tenuity. To cite Mr. Benson’s own 
‘nasturtium’ simile, of green leaves and flaming flowers ; 


So should the singer go, 
Drinking the friendly air, 
Calm, unimpassioned, slow— 
Then in a moment rare, 
Loosing the pent desire, 
Thrilled with a reckless might, 
Break into fury and fire, 
Sparkle and flash with light, 
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taj We confess that the verses which pleased us most in this 
gi- agreeable miscellany, after the lines on Coleridge called ‘At 
nd Nether Stowey’, were those directly inspired by incidents at 
we Eton—such as ‘In the Field, ‘After Construing,’ and ‘At 
ry Lock-up. From the first-named we may quote four stanzas, 
nd which strike a note not unlike that of Gray himself, when hand- 
‘al ling a similar theme : 
ng = er eee ‘er 

I'o-day is big with mimic fate ; 
vc Grave nods reply to comrades’ smiles ; 
ss Oppressed with little cares of state, 
st ‘They gauge an adversary's wiles. 
- Then, as the shrill cheers echo higher, 
ot They gather for the kindly fray, 
es And hearts that beat with kindred fire 
mn Draw from young checks the blood away, 
d J hear the old familiar names 
i In quavering shrillness seize the air, 
m I mark the unselfish deed that claims 
1e No honour, but is doubly fair ; 
8 Surprises infinitely great, 
ie And little feats of high emprise, 
ry I-ncouraged by a stormy cheer, 
at And envied by a thousand eyes. 
Mr. Benson doubtless knows his own poetic business best, yet 
» we cannot refrain from expressing the hope that he may one day 
d leave his moles and newts in their native obscurity, and (in his 
a) 


own words) ‘ loosing the pent desire,’ give us something worthier 
: of his undoubted powers. 


4 2, Mr. Beeching’s volume, like Mr. Benson’s, is a little dis- 
: appointing, when the promise of his earlier verse, in ‘ Love’s 
“ Looking-Glass ’ and elsewhere, is remembered. He has, it is 
, true, the poet’s impressionable temperament, and combines 
. with it no small capacity for clothing his thoughts and fancies 
‘ in graceful 1 inguage : but he seldom, if ever, moves his reader 
; deeply, orgripshimon a sudden firmly by the hand. ‘ Ina Garden’ 
: is full of bright flowers and gay twitterings, with human emotions 
: to match; and those who like to see Nature chucked under 
the chin, and tickled in the ribs, will doubtless take pleasure in 


its easy garrulity. For our part,some of the ‘Songs and 
Sonnets’ and ‘ Relizious Pieces’ afforded us more enjoyment. 
Here, for example, from the former, are some charming lines 
for music: 


Love walked upon the sea this tranced night I know, 
For the waves beneath his feet ran pale with silver light, 
But he brought me no message as on a summer night, 
A golden summer night, long ago. 


Love walked among the fields of yellow waving corn, 
lor the poppy blossomed red where his weary feet bad pressed ; 
And my door stood ready open for a long-expected guest, 

But he never, never came, night or morn, 


Perhaps if I wait till the summer swallows flee, 
He will wander down the valley and meet me as before, 
Or perhaps he will find me alone upon the shore, 

When he comes with the swallows over sea. 


The remainder of Mr. Bbeeching’s book, which we would fain 
praise less faintly if we could, is made up of some fairly 
successful translations from the Greek lyric poets and the 
Anthology. 

3. Mr. Alfred Hayes makes his bow as a cultivated and 
unadventurous admirer of Mr. Norman Gale, whom he evidently 
regards with no small admiration : 


Friend, whom I met in fruitful days 
Rambling amid sequestered ways 

Of rustic song, 
These flowers, in midland meadows grown 
While yet I walked and mused alone, 
Pleased to be laid beside thine own, 

To thee belong. 


We both have worshipped the pure rest 
Of Arden’s gently sloping breast, 

With faith sincere ; 
The simple breadth of view, that fills 
Our famished souls, the voice that stills, 
The comfort of the lowly hills, 

To both are dear. 


Mr. Hayes has a pretty taste in epithets. His. ‘dear mottled 
thief’ (forathrush) is good, and his description of 
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the city’s crowded loneliness, 
Which chokes, yet starves, the heart, 


is as true as it is neatly turned. In fact, Mr. Hayes’s verse is 
seldom other than pretty and neat, but then it is seldom any- 
thing else. There is no reason under heaven why a poem such 
as ‘The Vale of Arden’ should not run to three hundred and 
seventy, instead of to thirty-seven stanzas. It is unexceptionably 
expressed, with genuine verbal elegance, as the following 
passage, depicting the opulent pastures of the Midlands, will 
sufficiently prove : 


A land where venerable trees 
Whisper to many a storied grange, 
Where orchards slumber, and the breeze 
Comes laden with the breath of flowers, 
And all things bask, and nothing swift or strange 
Disturbs the loitering hours. 
No sea-blast warps the stateliness 
Of those great elms; but wafted mild 
From the warm hills the large airs bless 
The mellow midland vale; and all 
That liveth where its generous sun hath smiled 
Doth goodly grow and tall. 


Yet with all this delicate phrasing the thing somehow becomes 
monotonous. The elaborate six-lined verses come and go, and 
at last the reader gets impatient. No doubt it is wrong of him 
to do so, but though his soul, like those of Messrs. Gale and 
Hayes, may be ‘famished,’ he probably lacks that ‘ faith 
sincere’ which enables people in Warwickshire to see dryads in 
dairymaids and mountains in molehills, and to grow dithyrambic 
over the little doings of dicky-birds. 

4. Rosemary for Remembrance, on the other hand, is the work 
of a real poet, who sings, like the linnets of ‘In Memoriam,’ 
because she must, and does not (to change the metsphor) 
laboriously manufacture her effects with stippled adjectives. 
The author’s friendship with the late Laureate is commemorated 
in two or three delightful pieces, beginning with ‘ Farringford 
Lawn’ which describes 

the summer parlour of the King, 
Lovely and lofty, shut from view ; 
And wall'd with green and roof'd with blue, 


wherein she sat and held sweet converse with the sovereign 
bard. ‘ Farringford Deserted ’ (written in a letter to Tennyson) 
may be quoted entire : 
Dull was your garden, Poet ; 
Wintry the summer day : 
Ocean, and sky, and landscape, 
Pleasance and park were grey. 
Dull was your garden, Poet; 
Mute the finch on the spray ; 
Roses hung heavy-hearted, 
Never a bee would stay. 
Dull was your garden, Poet ; 
How should your birds be gay, 
How should your roses prosper, 
You and the sun away? 


There is, in fact, much of Tennyson’s influence in these poems, 
and much of Browning's as well. The latter may be clearly 
seen in ‘If, and scarcely less so in ‘ Sweet-briar’ and the ‘ Sofa 
Song in February,’ with its vivid word-picture of the awakening 
of ‘March the lion” The Sonnets, with which the book 
concludes, are excellent in design and execution. We may 
specially note the sequence cailed ‘Chechina—a Recollection 
of Frascati,’ ‘The Remonstrance,’ and ,‘Tired. Altogether 
this is one of the most charming little volumes—alike for 
contents and externals—which has ever issued from that haunt 
of singing-birds, the Bodley Head. 


WHAT IS MATTER, NEVER MIND 


From Matter to Mind. By MARCUS R. P. DORMAN, M.A., 
M.B. London: Kegan Paul. 


Ina novelas yet unpublished, the ingenious authoress brought 


her hero and heroine on the stage with the pregnant introduc- 
tion, ‘from the juvenility of their appearance they were evidently 
young.’ The extreme youth of the author of this work is indi- 
cated by the remarkable cocksureness of his opinions and the 
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universality of his knowledge. With equal profundity and 
originality he strikes a keynote in his introduction : for true 
culture, he says, ‘we must endeavour to know something of 
everything, and everything of something’ (p. xvii.). Possibly 
the something of which the author knows everything is the 
mistress of the sciences, theology : for in the next paragraph he 
tells us positively ‘that the Bible is ov/y of equal value to other 
treatises on faith and ethics, as the Koran... and that the 
belief in a future reward or punishment... is certainly 
opposed to all ideas of reason and justice, and is purely 
egoistic.’ 

The ground being thus nicely cleared for us, we are next 
provided with something of everything that, as cultured men, 
we are expected to know. Beginning with the position of the 
earth in space, astronomy is merrily disposed of ina few pages. 
Space itself is allowed to be ‘puzzling.’ Heat leads to a dis- 
quisition on the steam engine, after which we hop lightly back 
to matter and the elements. Chemistry, its atoms, elementary 
forms of life and the ameeba, are disposed of with extraordinary 
promptitude and despatch. Evolution comes next, and is 
illustrated by what our author calls an ‘ Imaginary case of im- 
provement of social position. Original ancestor a muscular 
labourer ; son becomes an artisan and is less strong, but men- 
tally stronger ; his son, a lawyer, develops his intellect but not 
his body ; his son an eminent statesman, and here the mind 
would be developed in one direction to a state of great perfec- 
tion but in others very little, and his body still less (p. 55).’ Is 
a clerk necessarily mentally superior to his peasant-grandfather ? 
Have not great lawyers stroked the university eight ? and great 
statesmen can at times fell a tree. Space would fail us if we 
were to quote the platitudes and note the omissions in this 
remarkable work. The anatomy and physiology of man in 
twelve pages cannot be exhaustive ; yet some hoary old chest- 
nuts about the wisdom of the ant and the constructive genius of 
the bee are given in minute detail. Even the elephant and the 
bun, and the bus-horse and conductor’s bell are trotted out ; 
while the loves of the domestic cock and the wiles of his hens 
are described in moving eloquence. Waggery is not en‘irely 
absent, for in an excursus into political economy we read : ‘ The 
monarch or president of the republic only holds office as long 
as he carries out and creates such laws as the majority command, 
and thus, while nominally their master is in reality their slave. 
He must constantly study and conform to their wishes, and as 
he ranks highest in the country, more is expected from him. 
Thus it is with members of the government: the services, 
employers and employees, all are dependent on each other. 
Thus at the present time, to use a paradox, we live in an age 
where everybody is somebody and nobody is anybody’ (pp. 
182-3). 

Of pure puzzle-hcadedness, the chapter on pain gives some 
delicious examples. One sentence, a central one, may suffice. 
‘Pain then may be defined as an unpleasant sensation which 
leaves a memory such that we have no wish to experience it 
again. Artificial culture (including early training of the 
intellect and true intellectual culture) is treated in a deliciously 
funny chapter, which nursery governesses and schoolmasters 
would do well to ponder. The chaperon may learn from the 
chapter on marriage. The soul, heaven and hell, theosophy, 
the Bible, and faith, are cantered gaily over in about forty 
pages of large type, which contain the odcter dicta of this very 
precocious and bumptious young man. He is probably an 
industrious, well-meaning youth; and possibly the getting rid 
of such an indigesta moles as this is on good white paper 
may do him good, and will certainly do no one else any harm. 


OLD AND NEW 


‘What Von Hartmann thinks about things in general’ would 
be a better title for the little book which lies before us than its 
own more captivating one, Zhe Sexes Compared and Other 
Essays, by Edward von Hartmann, author of 7he Philosophy 
of the Unconscious, selected and translated by A. Kenner, M.A., 
and published by Swan Sonnenschein and Co. A German 
philosopher, he began life as an engineer officer and seems to 
have studied philosophy in barracks. He hurt his knee and 
left the service, married a delicate wife who believed in 
Pessimism and then died. He soon married another, also a 
chronic invalid, after he had wrestled with the phenomeno'ogy 
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of moral consciousness. The knee again got worse—he was jn 
the surgeon’s hands for years, and has since passed his life in 
study and retirement. His books have been much read and 
much debated, and even contradicted in Germany—and were 
they better known here would probably stir up many an adversary, 
For he has the courage of his opinions and has no misgivings, 
The essay which compares the sexes bowls over the Heavenly 
Twins and with enchanting frankness dispo-es, to Von Hart- 
mann’s own satisfaction, of many a cherished ideal. The ‘ Vital 
question of the family’ bears hard against the New Woman and 
discusses the best methods of getting bachelors to marry. Heavy 
taxation on ‘mules and barren women,’ lazy bachelor uncles 
and sour old maids, if put in practice, would flutter the dovecotes 
of clubland male and female. In‘ In praise of Pessimism,’ after 
a tilt at Schopenhauer, ‘the sickening horror of individual 
immortality’ and the delights of Paradise are overwhelmed and 
satisfactorily diposed of by drinking of the waters of Lethe. 
‘Our relation to animals,’ starting with the axiom that the 
difference between man and brute is one of degree only, 
endeavours to base our conduct to them on justice and not on 
sympathy. Approving of vivisection and despising intensely 
‘the sour old maids and misanthropes, types in which over 
regard for animals usually reaches its climax,’ Von Hartmann 
coolly suggests that much gain to science would resul: from 
the use of convicts as subjects for vivisection experiments. 
‘ Modern light reading and neglect of scientific works’ and the 
‘Modern lust for Fame’ are two not very original nor very 
practical essays of a somewhat academic and stodgy character, 
while the last cne entitled ‘ My relation to Schopenhauer,’ calls 
on the resources of the printer to supply sufficient num ers of 
capitals representing the first personal pronoun, and wil 
naturally interest the author much more than it will inform the 
man in the street. 

The Selected Essays of De Quincey, for which Sir George 
Douglas has written an introduction, and which Walter Scott 
Limited publish inthe ‘Scott Library,’ include, besides the 
inevitable ‘ Murder as One of the Fine Arts,’ the less hack- 
neyed ‘ Revolt of the Tartars,’ ‘English Mail Coach,’ ‘ Vision 
of Sudden Death,’ and ‘ Casuistry.’ These, their editor holds, 
are all characteristic of their author, each of them exhbiting a 
different phase of his talent. Of that talent Sir Georg: is, 
happily, not too eulogistic. The pendulum bas swung round, 
and one no longer reads dithyrambic praises of De Quincey. 
‘No writer of his rank,’ says Sir George, ‘is throughout less 
self-critical ; none is more deficient in a proper self-conscious- 
ness. Probably no writer who delights us so much has shocke 1 
us more. The absence of flexibility and of terseness in his 
style may perhaps be charitably accepted as the “ defects of his 
qualities.” Nor would I draw attention to his tiresome face- 
tiousness and low jests, which pass themselves off as the horse- 
play of high spirits . . . Nor, again, do I allude’ [but you do 
allude, Sir George !| ‘to his exasperating verbosity, bis 
digressions, his tendency to pile note upon note, and piren- 
thesis on parenthesis, to his eternal wire-drawings and hair- 
splittings, or the frequent sheer inability of his style to move 
in a straightforward direction, or at a pace exceeding thit of 
the slug.’ Perhaps, in all this, the critic goes to an extreme as 
regrettable as the old-time fulsomeness. De Quincey has of 
course been over-praised, but that is no reason he should be 
under-valued. He was not a great writer, but he was clever, 
and usually he interested. Tae pity of it is that so much of h’s 
time was spent on pot-boilers. 

The Divine Problem of Man is a Living Soul (London: 
Roxburghe Press), by Mariquita Viscontesse de Panama, is 
tastefully bound and emblazoned with the authoress’s coronet. 
It is difficult to find anything further to say about this book, 
except that we feel all due respect for the earnestness of 
the Viscontesse de Panama. But why did she comnit her 
religious op‘nions to print? We have also received a cheap 
edition of Mr. R. N. Worth’s History of Devonshire (London : 
Elliot Stock); Zhe Great Lone Land, by General Sir W. F. 
Butler, the latest addition to Messrs. Sampson Low and Co.’s 
‘Travel and Adventure Series’; a new and cheaper editiun of 
A Floating City and The Blockade Runners, by Ju'es Verne 
(same publishers) ; Md//e. Mathilde, the last volume of Messrs. 
Ward Lock’s reprint of Henry Kingsley’s novels, and A Man 
made of Money, by Douglas Jerrold, and Madame Blue Beard, 
by Eugéne Sue, being the ninth and tenth volumes of Dick's 
English Library of Standard Works. 
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